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MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS 
1835--1850 

1  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  to  state  what  I  can  recall 
from  personal  experience  of  the  common-school  training  in  the 
rural  districts  of  New  England  near  the  close  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  including  in  this  statement  the  names 
of  the  text-books  in  use  and  the  general  course  of  study. 

My  environment — In  the  central  part  of  New  Hampshire 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  White  Mountains,  there  lies  the  picturesque  town  of 
Pittsfield,  in  which  I  was  bom  in  1830 — the  first  bora  and  only 
child  of  Eben  Swett  and  his  wife  Lucretia  (French)  Swett. 
Pittsfield  was  a  small  town,  including  an  area  of  only  eighteen 
square  miles.  The  first  settlers  were  attracted  to  this  hill 
region  by  the  heavy  forests  of  white  pine  and  oak  and  by  the 
water  power  of  the  Suncook  River,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Merrimac.  My  father  was  the  owner  of  a  farm  on  the  edge  of 
Pittsfield  village.  Before  his  marriage  he  was  for  several 
years  a  teacher  in  the  town  school.  He  served  also  as  town 
clerk,  and  “  selectman.”  So  much  for  my  heredity  and  en¬ 
vironment. 

Town  records — Turning  to  the  town  records  of  Pittsfield  I 
find  that  in  1782,  ten  years  after  the  first  settler  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  had  set  foot  in  the  wilderness  and  built  a  sawmill  on 
the  falls  of  the  Suncook,  it  was  voted  “  to  build  a  meeting¬ 
house  of  the  same  bigness  of  Hampton  Falls  meeting- 
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house,”  and  “  to  raise  some  money  this  year  for  preaching  ” ; 
also,  “  to  hire  Jonathan  Brown  to  teach  a  school  six  months  at 
nine  dollars  a  month.”  Soon  after  the  town  built  a  school- 
house  which,  like  the  meeting  house,  was  “of  the  same  big¬ 
ness  ”  as  the  schoolhouse  at  Hampton  Falls.  This  was  the 
antique  schoolhouse  that  my  unwilling  feet  entered  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1835. 

Now  the  town  of  Hampton,  bordering  on  the  seacoast  and 
also  on  the  Massachusetts  line,  is  notable  in  the  annals  of  com¬ 
mon  schools.  It  was  settled  in  1636  by  Puritans  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  Salem,  and  the  surrounding  towns  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
who  pushed  out  into  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  in  search 
of  cheap  lands  for  homesteads.  The  Hampton  town  records 
show  that  the  “  selectmen  ”  made  an  agreement  with  John 
Legat  “  to  teach  and  instruct  all  the  children  of  or  belonging  to 
our  Towne  both  male  and  female  (wch  are  capable  of  learn¬ 
ing)  to  write  and  read  and  cast  accounts  (if  it  be  desired)  as 
diligently  and  carefully  as  he  is  able  to  teach  and  instruct  them, 
and  in  consideration  thereof  we  have  agreed  to  pay  or  cause  to 
be  payd  to  the  said  John  Legat  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  in 
corn,  cattle,  or  butter  att  price  current.” 

The  Boston  Latin  school,  opened  in  1635-36,  was  a  typical 
British  school,  supported  at  first  by  subscriptions  from  wealthy 
citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  a  few  boys  for  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  then  a  small  theological  school  designed  to  educate  Con¬ 
gregational  ministers.  The  succeeding  Latin  grammar  schools 
in  and  around  Boston  were  designed,  in  the  main,  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  for  a  hundred  years  admitted  only  boys,  and  boys 
only  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  “  who  could  read  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  by  spelling  the  same.”  Indeed,  it  was  not  until 
1818  that  the  town  of  Boston  cut  loose  from  British  ideals  and 
established  primary  schools  for  teaching  the  children  of  the 
“  common  people  ”  to  read  and  write  their  mother  tongue,  and 
it  was  not  until  1789  that  girls  were  admitted  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  English  grammar  schools,  and  then  only  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  at  hours  when  the  boys  were  not  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  evolution  of  the  idea  of  democratic  equality  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  was  exceedingly  slow.  After  an  extended  examina- 
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tion  of  town  histories  and  records,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  the 
town  of  Hampton  can  fairly  claim  the  honor  of  beginning  in 
New  England  the  first  typical  democratic  colonial  common 
school  which  placed  all  children,  boys  and  girls  alike,  on  a  com¬ 
mon  footing  of  equal  rights  to  an  education  in  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic.  When  the  third  and  fourth  generations 
in  Hampton  pushed  out  into  the  wilderness  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  after  the  French  and  Indian  War,  to  found  new 
settlements,  they  followed  the  example  of  the  mother  town,  and 
this  was  why  the  schools  of  my  native  town  provided  from  the 
beginning  for  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  and  for  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  an  orthodox  catechism. 

My  early  schools — Of  my  first  summer  at  school  I  have  only 
hazy  recollections.  I  learned  to  read  without  trouble,  for  I 
“  knew  my  letters  ”  before  I  went  to  school.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  antique  schoolhouse  near  the  Suncook  River, 
and  of  the  long  unpainted  desks  and  seats  rising  like  the  seats 
in  a  theater  on  each  side  of  a  central  level  floor,  at  one  end  of 
which  there  was  a  huge  of>en  fireplace.  In  a  general  way  I  had 
a  good  time  playing  with  the  boys.  One  day,  for  whispering 
to  another  boy,  I  was  ordered  by  the  teacher.  Miss  W.,  to  sit 
on  the  back  seat  with  a  row  of  big  girls  who  laughed  at  me. 
At  another  time  I  was  unjustly  accused  by  the  teacher  of  telling 
her  a  lie,  and  I  hated  her  ever  after.  On  my  way  to  school  we 
passed  along  the  edge  of  the  millpond  where  the  dragon  flies, 
known  to  us  as  the  devil’s  darning  needles,  were  a  constant 
source  of  terror  to  me  because  the  big  boys  told  me  they  would 
sew  up  my  eyelids.  We  had  no  nature-study  in  school  in  those 
days.  The  following  summer  I  was  provided  with  a  Webster’s 
Spelling  book,  Emerson’s  Primary  arithmetic,  and  a  Pro¬ 
gressive  reader.  I  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  trouble  with 
the  multiplication  table.  Next  winter  the  school  was  moved 
into  a  new  brick  schoolhouse  situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking 
the  village,  the  millpond,  the  cotton  mill,  the  grist  mill,  and  an 
ax  factory.  The  schoolmaster  was  Abel  Berry,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  a  law  student  who  was  paying  his 
way  by  teaching  school.  The  school  was  now  full  of  big  boys 
and  girls,  and  I  began  to  pick  up  ideas  and  information  by 
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listening  to  the  recitations  of  older  pupils.  This  teacher 
boarded  in  my  father’s  house.  I  went  with  him  to  the  evening 
spelling  schools  and  soon  became  noted  as  a  good  speller. 

Meantime  my  father  was  really  my  best  teacher.  He  gave 
me  lessons  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  took  a  lively  interest 
in  my  school  work.  About  this  time,  some  kind  friend  living 
in  Dover  sent  me  five  bound  numljers  of  Peter  Parley’s  maga¬ 
zine,  which  proved  to  me  a  never-failing  source  of  delight.  A 
little  later  my  father  bought  for  me  a  small  book  of  stories 
about  Indians  and  Indian  wars  in  colonial  times,  and  the  read¬ 
ing  and  re-reading  of  this  precious  volume  was  the  beginning 
of  a  lifelong  taste  for  American  history. 

During  the  following  summer  term  the  teacher.  Miss  French, 
was  an  accomplished  lady,  who  won  all  our  hearts  by  her  gra¬ 
cious  manner,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  we  did  our  best. 
Under  her  I  began  the  study  of  Peter  Parley’s  geography  and 
Adams’s  Neiv  zoritten  arithmetic.  We  were  thoroly  drilled  in 
oral  reading  and  oral  spelling.  The  regular  summer  term  of 
three  months  was  supplemented  by  a  private-tuition  school  of 
two  months,  as  was  then  the  general  custom  in  all  the  larger 
district  schools,  so  that  during  the  whole  time  of  my  common 
school  attendance  I  was  at  school  about  eight  months  in  the 
year. 

Next  winter,  as  Abel  Berry  had  gone  “  out  West  ”  to  prac¬ 
tice  law,  he  was  succeeded  by  Enoch  Eastman  of  Dartmouth 
College,  who  was  also  a  law  student.  He  was  a  giant  in 
stature,  but  was  delightfully  genial  in  manner.  There  was  a 
class  of  two  big  boys  studying  Comstock’s  Natural  philosophy, 
and  I  became  an  outside,  but  interested,  member  of  the  class, 
listening  intently  to  every  recitation  to  catch  the  happy  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  teacher,  who  was  not  content  with  merely  hear¬ 
ing  a  memorized  text-lx)ok  recitation.  My  lifelong  interest 
in  physics  dates  from  this  surreptitious  study. 

This  winter  I  was  old  enough  to  attend  with  my  father  the 
evening  meetings  of  the  Pittsfield  Lyceum,  or  debating  society. 
My  study  of  politics  began  in  hearing  a  long  debate  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Ought  Texas  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  ?  ”  This 
question  was  discussed  for  several  meetings  by  two  able  law- 
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yers,  the  minister,  and  my  father.  I  still  have  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  my  father’s  written  argument  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  a 
well-written,  clear,  and  forcible  paper.  At  my  father’s  house 
the  subjects  of  politics  and  religion  were  frequently  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  these  conversations,  to  which  I  was  a  silent 
listener,  constituted  a  vital  part  of  my  education.  In  addition 
to  the  limited  number  of  books  that  fell  into  my  hands  I  found 
in  the  garret  a  bundle  of  old  almanacs  and  some  files  of  the 
Nevi}  Hampshire  patriot,  a  weekly  political  paper  edited  by 
Isaac  Hill,  a  stanch  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  his 
policy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  I  became  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  opposed  to  a  national  bank.  I  remember  to  this  day  a 
campaigu  doggerel  which  runs  as  follows : 

“  Bah  !  bah  !  Nicholas,  have  you  any  cash  ? 

Have  the  five-ancl-thirty  millions  wholly  gone  to  smash  ?  ”  - 

When  this  term  was  closed  Master  Eastman  emigrated  to 
Texas.  He  was  succeeded  by  Monroe  Berry,  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  Pittsfield  Academy.  On  my  own  request 
he  graciously  allowed  me  to  take  up  the  study  of  Goodrich’s 
History  of  the  United  States,  tho  I  was  the  only  pupil  in  the 
class.  At  this  time  I  was  also  studying  Smith’s  Productwe 
grammar.  Smith’s  Geography,  M’ebster’s  Speller,  and  Porter’s 
Rhetorical  reader,  Colburn’s  Intellectual  arithmetic,  and 
Adams’  Nezo  arithmetic.  Master  Berry  was  succeeded  by 
Nathaniel  Clark,  also,  I  think,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth. 

In  looking  back  on  my  nine  years’  attendance  in  a  district 
school,  I  feel  that  I  was  fortunate  in  falling  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  superior  class  of  men,  most  of  whom  were  graduates 
of  Dartmouth  College.  They  made  a  stronger  and  deeper  im¬ 
pression  upon  me  in  every  way  than  was  made  by  the  women 
who  taught  the  summer  schools.  In  those  days  it  was  the 
teacher’s  chief  duty  to  hear  text-b<x)k  lessons,  and  the  pupils’ 
duty  to  memorize  the  text-book  and  assimilate  the  matter  as 
best  they  could.  So  we  had  little  instruction  and  much  mem¬ 
orizing.  We  had  no  nature-study,  no  drawing,  no  singing,  no 
composition  writing.  But  we  learned  to  spell  well,  read  well, 
and  write  well.  We  were  thoroly  drilled  in  mental  arithmetic. 
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and  fairly  equipped  in  written  arithmetic,  which  we  pursued 
on  the  “  individual  system.”  We  were  well  trained  in  text¬ 
book  grammar  and  parsing,  but  had  no  training  in  writing  our 
mother  tongue.  The  teachers  kept  no  record  of  checks  or 
credits.  We  had  no  written  examinations;  but  in  spelling  and 
in  Colburn’s  Mental  arithmetic  we  were  stimulated  by  trying 
to  get  up  to  the  head  of  the  class.  The  school  discipline  was 
wholesome,  but  not  severe.  Of  corporal  punishment  there  was 
very  little,  and  that  only  in  cases  of  insubordination.  We  had 
ample  grounds  for  playing  ball.  We  had  in  summer  the  Sun- 
cook  River  for  a  swimming  pool,  and  in  winter  the  neighboring 
millpond  for  a  skating  school.  Coasting  and  snowballing  were 
winter  amusements.  On  the  whole  we  enjoyed  life,  liked  our 
school,  and  were  under  a  fair  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral 
training. 

.  My  own  school  instruction  was  fitly  supplemented  by  home 
influences.  On  the  farm  I  learned  the  meaning  of  hard  work. 
In  our  home  life  there  was  nothing  of  the  traditional  Puritan 
hardness.  I  was  neither  crammed  with  catechisms  nor  shut  up 
in  the  house  on  Sunday.  Nor  was  I  prematurely  lectured  on 
religious  subjects.  The  theological  sermons  of  the  minister 
on  predestination  and  everlasting  punishment  neither  inter¬ 
ested  nor  terrified  me.  My  grandfather  Swett  was  a  Univer- 
salist;  my  mother,  a  Congregationalist;  my  father  was  a  reli¬ 
gious  man,  but  not  a  church-member;  and  I  grew  up  under 
liberal  religious  influences.  A  somber  Puritan  theolog^y  cast 
no  shadow  over  my  early  days.  Yet  I  was  a  serious-minded 
boy,  often  thinking  about  religious  matters,  but  with  inherited 
Puritan  reticence,  shy  in  expressing  my  thoughts. 

Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  years  my  life  had  been  one  of  un¬ 
clouded  happiness,  but  now  there  fell  upon  me  the  darkness  of 
a  great  bereavement.  My  father  was  taken  down  with  an  at¬ 
tack  of  typhoid  brain  fever  and  after  a  few  days  of  delirium 
passed  away  from  us  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three  years. 
After  his  death,  for  many  weeks  I  wandered  around  the  farm 
refusing  to  be  comforted.  I  loved  my  mother,  but  my  whole 
existence  was  bound  up  in  my  father,  who  in  the  main  had 
molded  my  young  life.  The  burden  of  a  great  anxiety  now  fell 
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upon  me,  for  I  realized  that  I  must  now  look  out  for  myself  and 
make  my  own  way  in  the  world.  My  father  had  always  treated 
me  with  politeness,  consideration,  and  justice;  seeming  to  have 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  shyness  of  a  boy’s  nature.  He 
trained  me  to  work,  but  gave  me  ample  freedom  for  play.  He 
looked  on  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  his  manifold  kindness  to 
me  made  me  contented,  happy,  and  hopeful. 

A  typical  academy — After  my  father’s  death  the  farm  was 
rented,  and  my  mother  and  myself  went  to  board  with  my 
uncle,  John  French,  who  lived  on  the  old  French  homestead  on 
the  edge  of  the  village,  and  I  Ijegan  my  first  term  in  Pittsfield 
Academy.  In  1830  the  people  of  the  town  contributed  lumber, 
labor,  and  money  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  and  founded  an 
undenominational  academy,  which  was  supported  by  tuition 
fees.  At  this  period  the  academies,  mostly  denominational, 
constituted  a  supplementary  attachment  to  the  common  schools. 
They  foreshadowed  the  public  high  schools  which  now  form  a 
vital  part  of  the  common-school  system.  The  “  preceptor  ’’ 
or  principal  of  the  academy,  was  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  a  law  student.  He  was  an  ideal 
teacher,  who  knew  how  to  waken  boys  and  girls  into  intellectual 
life.  He  talked  with  us;  he  explained  things;  he  was  human; 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  our  games  of  ball  out  of  doors,  as 
well  as  in  our  lessons  in  the  schoolroom.  I  can  picture  him  to 
this  day  as  he  stood  at  the  blackboard  explaining  some  problem 
in  arithmetic  or  algebra,  easy- in  manner,  graceful,  and  ani¬ 
mated.  My  studies  were  arithmetic,  algebra,  grammar,  pars¬ 
ing  in  Young’s  Night  thoughts,  composition,  and  declamation. 
I  have  preserved  to  this  day  a  complete  file  of  my  compositions 
during  this  first  term,  and  I  hold  in  mind  most  of  the  declama¬ 
tions  which  I  memorized  and  gave  with  fear  and  trembling  on 
that  awful  academy  platform. 

We  were  required  to  write  compositions  without  a  hint,  sug¬ 
gestion,  or  word  of  advice  as  to  what  we  should  write  about, 
and  without  any  instruction  whatever  in  “  the  art  of  writing 
the  English  language.”  The  art  of  composition  was  assumed 
to  have  been  learned  by  studying  Smith’s  Productive  grammar 
in  the  common  school.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  never  written 
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even  a  letter.  In  my  youthful  tribulation  I  consulted  a  cousin 
several  years  older  than  myself,  who  formerly  had  attended  the 
academy.  She  selected  a  subject  for  me  and  under  it  wrote 
two  or  three  sentences  for  a  beginning.  I  added  three  or  four 
sentences,  ending  with  the  following  original  and  philosophical 
aphorism ;  “  Spring  reminds  us  of  the  springtime  of  our  life, 
when  we  should  study  to  improve  ourselves  instead  of  spend¬ 
ing  our  time  in  idleness.”  After  this  rude  beginning  I  fell 
back  on  my  own  resources  and  wrote  on  subjects  that  I  knew 
something  about.  My  successive  topics  were :  “  A  husking,” 
“  Indian  corn,”  “  Town  meeting,”  “  The  settlement  of  New 
England,”  “  A  militia  training  day.” 

All  these  exercises  lie  before  me  now  in  good  preservation. 
The  “  composition  ”  on  the  “  Settlement  of  New  England  ” 
is  the  best  of  the  lot.  In  a  rough  kind  of  a  way  this  enforced 
composition  work  was  of  material  value.  We  were  all  re¬ 
quired  to  go  upon  the  platform  and  read  our  compositions  be¬ 
fore  the  assembled  school  of  forty  or  fifty  students,  which 
proved  a  hard  trial  to  timid  and  awkward  boys.  For  decla¬ 
mations  we  selected  our  own  pieces  from  Lovell’s  United 
States  speaker.  I  began,  of  my  own  accord,  to  select  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  Daniel  W ebster  in  preference  to  all  others. 
Even  this  rough  kind  of  elocutionary  training  was  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  me.  Many  of  these  short  extracts  which  I 
memorized  and  declaimed  made  so  indelible  an  impression 
upon  me  that  now,  when  seventy  years  of  age,  I  can  repeat  them 
word  for  word.  Porter’s  Rhetorical  reader,  which  was  our 
drillbook  in  elocution,  was  full  of  extracts  from  Milton,  many 
of  which  I  read  so  often  that  I  knew  them  by  heart. 

In  looking  back  over  my  past  life  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
Friday  afternoon  exercises  in  composition  and  declamation 
constituted  a  very  important  part  of  my  earlier  training;  for 
when  I  began  my  life-work  I  was  required  not  only  to  express 
my  thoughts  in  print,  but  to  speak  from  the  public  platform. 

During  this  first  term  at  the  academy  I  was  a  silent,  but  un¬ 
recognized  member  of  a  class  of  older  students  in  Abercrom¬ 
bie’s  Mental  philosophy,  for  I  was  an  attentive  listener  to  the 
recitations,  which  were  made  interesting  by  the  anecdotes  and 
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illustrations  of  my  ideal  teacher.  My  intellectual  life  was 
quickened  into  ambitious  activity.  Next  term  I  began  the 
study  of  Comstock’s  Natural  philosophy,  which  I  pursued  with 
intense  interest,  reciting  in  a  large  class  instructed  by  the 
“  preceptress,”  a  sister  of  Preceptor  Sherman. 

In  1844  my  mother  became  the  second  wife  of  William 
Berry,  whose  first  wife  was  my  mother’s  sister.  By  this  mar¬ 
riage  I  was  introduced  into  a  family  of  three  cousins,  two  of 
whom  were  boys,  one  a  year  younger  than  myself,  the  other  a 
year  older.  We  three  continued  school  together. 

After  teaching  two  years,  Mr.  Sherman  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Lowell,  and,  much  to  my  sorrow,  was  succeeded  by  a 
Mr.  P.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  studying  for  the 
ministry.  He  was  in  every  way  a  contrast  to  Mr.  Sherman. 
He  was  stiff  in  manner,  was  never  seen  to  smile,  and  made  no 
explanations.  I  studied  hard,  but  without  enthusiasm. 

In  an  old  memorandum  book  I  find  the  following  entries: 
“  March  i,  1845. — Spring  term  at  the  academy — 40  scholars. 
My  studies  are  Andrews’  Latin  "grammar  and  Reader,  Davies' 
Geometry,  Day’s  Algebra,  Abercrombie’s  Mental  philosophy, 
chemistry,  parsing  in  Young’s  Night  thoughts.”  “  1846. — 
To-day  the  winter  term  closed.  My  studies  have  been  Latin, 
Burrett’s  Geography  of  the  heavens  (astronomy),  natural  phi¬ 
losophy,  parsing  in  Young’s  Night  thoughts,  and  chem¬ 
istry.” 

After  the  close  of  the  term  in  the  spring  of  1846,  I  went  to 
work  with  my  uncle,  Charles  French,  who  had  rented  the  Swett 
farm.  While  helping  him  repair  a  piece  of  stone  wall,  by 
heavy  lifting  I  sprained  my  back  so  severely  that  I  was  dis¬ 
abled  from  work  and  from  study.  The  change  from  school  to 
farm  work  was  too  sudden.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  tough, 
hardy,  and  strong;  but  this  accident  handicapped  me  for  life. 
It  arrested  my  growth  and  left  me  with  an  undersized  body, 
and  an  over-active  brain.  Fortunately,  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Mary 
Swett  Brewster,  who  resided  in  Salem,  Mass.,  invited  me  to 
make  her  a  visit  of  three  months.  With  a  change  of  surround¬ 
ings  and  in  a  cheerful  family  my  spirits  returned  and  my  health 
improved.  The  old  city  of  Salem  greatly  interested  me.  My 
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two  cousins  attended  Master  Lackey’s  famous  grammar  school 
for  boys,  and  after  a  visit  to  the  school  I  fully  comprehended 
the  severity  of  discipline  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
€arly  Puritan  times.  I  visited  “  Gallows  Hill,”  whereto  many 
witches  were  hanged  in  the  dark  days  of  this  typical  Puritan 
town.  On  Sundays  I  listened  to  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Wor¬ 
cester,  a  typical  Puritan  minister.  My  uncle  was  a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  Elder  Brewster,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  My 
aunt,  an  intellectual  woman,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  anti¬ 
slavery  movement. 

Pembroke  academy — Early  in  the  winter  I  returned  to  my 
home,  and  the  following  summer  worked  with  my  step¬ 
brothers  at  light  farm  work,  and  read  every  book  I  could  bor¬ 
row.  Then  I  decided  to  attend  Pembroke  Academy,  one  of 
the  oldest  Congregational  institutions  in  the  State,  founded  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blanchard.  This  school  had  a  classical  course  to 
fit  students  for  Dartmouth  College,  and  elective  English  courses 
for  other  students.  This  academy  had  only  a  small  endow¬ 
ment,  and  was  supported  mainly  by  tuition  fees.  When  I  ap¬ 
peared  before  Jonathan  Tenney,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  I 
told  him  my  story  and  with  him  selected  my  studies,  omitting 
Latin,  on  account  of  trouble  with  my  eyes,  which  prevented  me 
from  study  by  lamplight.  Our  selections  included  rhetoric  and 
composition  (Parker’s  Aids  to  composition),  algebra,  trigo¬ 
nometry  and  surveying,  and  chemistry.  In  the  study  of 
geology  I  took  unbounded  satisfaction,  making  long  tramps 
over  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  minerals.  More 
than  any  other  natural  science  geology  has  had  for  me  lifelong 
attractions.  Wherever  I  have  traveled  I  have  made  a  study  of 
geological  features,  and  thru  modern  text-books  have  kept 
abreast  of  the  marvelous  development  of  this  science.  In  pur¬ 
suing  rhetoric  and  composition  under  the  personal  instruction 
of  Principal  Tenney  I  began  to  learn  how  to  use  my  mother 
tongue.  The  students  organized  a  debating  society,  in  which 
I  took  an  active  part,  and  started  a  weekly  manuscript  paper, 
of  which  I  was  made  editor-in-chief.  We  also  contributed 
from  our  scanty  m6ans  money  to  buy  books,  and  made  the  be- 
jjnhing  of  a  small  library,  for  up  to  this  time  there  had  never 
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been  a  volume  in  the  library  room.  It  had  not  been  supposed 
that  any  books  except  school  text-books  were  desirable.  Pem¬ 
broke  Academy,  like  Pittsfield  Academy,  was  open  to  young 
women  as  well  as  young  men,  and  the  full  attendance  of  intel¬ 
ligent  young  ladies  made  the  meetings  of  our  debating  society 
doubly  interesting. 

School-teaching — And  now  there  began  a  new  phase  of  my 
education.  One  day  near  the  close  of  the  term,  a  school  trustee 
from  a  neighboring  district  applied  to  Preceptor  Tenney  for  a 
teacher  during  the  coming  winter  term.  On  Mr.  Tenney’s 
urgent  recommendation  and  advice  I  entered  into  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  “  ten  dollars  a  month  and  board  ”  to  teach  the  Buck 
Street  School,  situated  two  miles  from  Pembroke  Academy,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Suncook  River  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  Merrimack.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  never  thought  of  be¬ 
coming  a  teacher;  but  I  bought  a  copy  of  The  school  and  the 
schoolmaster,  by  George  B.  Emerson  and  Alonzo  D.  Potter, 
and  began  the  study  of  education.  To  prepare  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  necessary  to  secure  a  certificate  I  made  a  cram  on  arith¬ 
metic,  grammar,  and  geography.  In  due  time,  in  company 
with  several  other  candidates,  I  appeared  before  the  Town 
Committ^  on  Examination,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  A.  Burn¬ 
ham  and  Deacon  Vose.  The  first  question  in  grammar  was: 
■“  Into  what  four  parts  is  English  grammar  divided?  ”  and  in 
mathematics,  “  What  is  Arithmetic?  ” 

My  boarding  place  was  to  be  in  the  family  of  the  trustee, 
which  consisted  of  himself,  an  elderly  bachelor,  and  two  sisters, 
•who  were  elderly  maiden  ladies.  The  schoolhouse  was  a  neat 
and  comfortable  building,  in  which  I  found  assembled  about 
thirty  pupils,  the  youngest  of  whom  were  eight  years  old  and 
the  oldest  twenty-one  years.  But  most  of  them  were  pupils  of 
marked  ability,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  teach  them. 

There  was  no  occasion  to  resort  to  corjx)ral  punishment  in 
maintaining  discipline,  for  I  succeeded  in  interesting  the  pupils 
in  their  work.  I  skated  with  the  big  boys  on  the  millpond  and 
took  part  with  them  in  snowballing. 

The  schoolhouse  of  course  had  no  ventilator,  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  arranged  a  window  to  lower  from  the  top.  An  eco- 
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nomical  taxpayer,  who  thought  that  this  involved  an  unneces¬ 
sary  waste  of  fuel,  nailed  up  the  window  at  night.  But  I  drew 
out  the  nails  and  lowered  it  again.  When  I  saw  that  house 
ten  years  afterward  the  window  was  still  lowered. 

One  morning  on  my  way  to  school  I  bowed  to  a  farmer  driv¬ 
ing  past,  who  sang  out,  “  My  boy,  who  teaches  your  school  this 
winter  ?  ”  “A  cross  old  man  by  the  name  of  Swett,”  I  replied. 
He  told  the  story  at  the  grocery  store,  and  “  old  Swett  ”  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  the  district,  tho  I  was  not  then  seventeen 
years  old. 

The  people  of  this  district  were  so  well  pleased  with  my 
teaching  that  they  hired  me  to  continue  the  term  for  six  weeks 
longer,  paying  my  wages  by  subscription.  To  me  the  winter’s 
work  was  worth  more  as  an  educative  power  than  any  one  year 
at  the  academy,  because  it  developed  character  and  strength¬ 
ened  self-reliance  and  decision.  When  the  term  closed  the 
people  insisted  on  a  conditional  promise  that  I  would  return  and 
teach  their  school  the  following  winter.  Accordingly  I  did  re¬ 
turn  in  1849,  the  three  months’  term  was  followed,  as  be¬ 
fore,  by  a  private  subscription  school.  In  the  printed  town  re¬ 
ports  my  school  received  “  honorable  mention  ”  as  one  of  the 
best  in  town,  for  each  of  the  two  years. 

Manual  training — In  the  following  spring  I  began  a  three- 
months’  course  of  manual  training  on  the  farm  of  one  of  my 
numerous  uncles.  This  interchange  of  academy,  school-teach¬ 
ing,  and  farm  work  was  continued  for  four  years,  not  from 
special  love  of  manual  labor,  but  as  a  physical  training  which 
my  constitution  needed.  I  often  chafed  under  the  lack  of  men¬ 
tal  stimulus,  and  often  found  the  work  trying  to  my  slender 
physique.  Meanwhile  I  found  time  on  rainy  days  to  keep  up 
my  reading  in  literature  and  history.  Some  books  I  bought, 
others  I  borrowed.  A  complete  file  of  the  New  York  Knicker¬ 
bocker  magazine  fell  into  my  hands  and  was  read  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  This  reading  was  the  foundation  of  a  lifelong 
taste  for  magazine  literature.  Some  years  later  I  became  a 
sporadic  contributor  of  fugitive  articles  to  the  Knickerbocker 
and  some  other  publications.  The  New  York  Weekly  tribune 
and  the  Boston  Weekly  journal  gave  me  the  news  of  the  world 
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and  the  politics  of  the  time.  Shakspere,  Scott,  and  Bums 
constituted  a  part  of  my  reading  in  literature. 

At  school  again — In  the  autumn  of  1848  I  gladly  returned 
to  academic  study.  A  classmate  and  myself  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  hiring  a  room  and  boarding  ourselves  as  a  health 
measure  of  protection  against  a  conventional  boarding-house 
diet  of  hot  biscuit  and  pie.  By  frequent  relays  of  provisions 
from  home  we  lived  well,  but  did  not  repeat  the  experiment  a 
second  term.  What  little  skill  I  acquired  in  cooking  proved 
useful  to  me  a  few  years  later,  in  the  mines  of  California.  Ath¬ 
letic  exercises  were  not  in  vogue  in  the  academies  of  this  period, 
tho  military  drill  was  introduced  into  a  few  schools.  For 
exercise  my  friend  and  I  took  long  tramps  over  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Baseball  and  football  were  unknown,  and  a  gym¬ 
nasium  had  never  been  heard  of.  In  fact,  most  schools  of  that 
period  recognized  the  existence  of  mind  only,  and  ignored  the 
body  as  of  little  worth.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  speaking  of  the 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges  of  this  period  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  characterized  them  as  “  slaughter  pens  of  young  men.” 

In  the  fall  term  of  1850  Jonathan  Tenney  was  succeeded  as 

preceptor  ”  by  Nathaniel  Hills,  a  thoughtful  and  capable  man, 
who  employed  me  to  take  charge  of  certain  classes  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  department  for  three  hours  daily.  The  management 
of  the  elocutionary  and  composition  exercises  was  also  assigned 
to  me.  My  roommate  this  term  was  John  B.  Sanborn,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  robust  manhood,  who  began  to  fit  for 
Dartmouth  College  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  We  consti¬ 
tuted  a  class  of  two  in  logic  and  Butler’s  Analogy,  taught  by 
Preceptor  Hills.  We  had  ample  time  for  free  discussion,  and 
the  study  was  of  substantial  benefit  to  us.  For  the  closing  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  fall  term  I  wrote  a  burlesque  farce  entitled  The 
mesmeriser,  and  delivered  the  valedictory  address.  This  term 
closed  my  study  at  Pembroke  Academy;  but  I  left  the  school 
with  a  heart  full  of  sadness. 

Teaching  in  Massachusetts — In  the  winter  of  1849  ^  school 
was  secured  for  me  in  West  Randolph,  a  town  adjacent  to 
Quincy,  about  fifteen  miles  out  of  Boston.  This  village  school, 
numbering  from  thirty  to  forty  pupils,  was  in  no  respect 
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superior  to  my  New  Hampshire  school,  but  my  pay  was  sixteen 
dollars  a  month  and  board.  As  was  the  custom  in  rural  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  I  built  the  fires  and  swept  the  schoolhouse.  Here  I 
had  the  good  fortune  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  and  E.  P.  Whipple. 
Emerson’s  lecture  on  “  Power  ”  impressed  me  so  deeply  that 
thereafter  I  read  all  reports  of  his  lectures  as  they  appeared  in 
the  papers,  and  bought  each  succeeding  volume  of  his  essays 
and  lectures  as  they  were  published.  Theodore  Parker’s  books 
I  read  also,  not  neglecting  Whipple’s  Essays. 

One  day  during  the  winter  my  school  was  visited  by  a  dig¬ 
nified  gentleman,  who  quietly  sat  in  his  chair  and  looked  on 
for  half  a  day.  When  school  closed  he  expressed  great  satis¬ 
faction  with  my  manner  of  teaching,  and  quietly  offered  me  a 
ten  months’  school  at  Ipswich,  with  a  salary  of  $240  a  year. 
The  offer  was  a  tempting  one,  but  I  told  him  that  I  could  not 
accept  it,  as  I  had  other  plans  in  view.  Debarred  from  a  col¬ 
lege  course  by  delicate  health  and  the  weakness  of  one  of  my 
eyes,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  California,  and  was  only 
waiting  to  find  some  friend  to  go  with  me.  Finally  John  B. 
Sanborn,  my  former  roommate  at  Pembroke,  agreed  to  go, 
but,  owing  to  the  rush  for  tickets  by  steamer,  we  could  not 
secure  any  without  months  of  waiting.  Therefore  my  friend 
Sanborn  went  to  Dartmouth,  studied  law,  emigrated  to  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  became  a  leading  lawyer  there,  and  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  during  the  Civil  War. 

At  Russell’s  normal  institute — While  waiting  my  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  off  for  California,  I  was  influenced  by  my  cousin, 
John  W.  Lane,  to  attend  the  Merrimack  Normal  Institute  at 
Reed’s  Ferry,  on  the  Merrimack  River,  a  few  miles  below  the 
city  of  Manchester,  where  I  remained  for  six  months  during  the 
spring  and  summer  terms.  The  course  in  rhetoric,  grammar, 
composition,  and  elocution,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor 
William  Russell,  was  of  inestimable  value  to  me.  The  full 
notes  of  many  of  Professor  Russell’s  lectures  on  rhetoric,  com¬ 
position,  and  word  study  are  still  treasured  relics  of  my  school¬ 
days.  Dana  P.  Colburn  gave  the  method-lessons  in  arithmetic. 
Attention  to  good  reading  and  the  study  of  English  literature 
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was  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  institution.  Here  I  re-read 
Vergil,  continued  the  reading  of  French;  and  edited  the  school 
paper. 

For  several  years  I  had  been  a  contributor  of  fugitive  pieces 
of  prose  and  verse  to  the  Boston  Cultivator,  an  agricultural 
weekly  journal  which  encouraged  young  writers  to  try  their 
apprentice  pens  in  its  columns.  My  communications  appeared 
under  the  notn  de  plume  of  “  Jack.”  I  have  a  bulky  scrap¬ 
book  of  these  early  contributions  which  are  still  of  interest  to 
me,  as  showing  a  gradual  improvement  in  style.  As  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  my  academic  drill  in  rhetoric  and  composition,  this 
miscellaneous  work  led  to  a  fair  degree  of  readiness  in  writing. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  pieces  of  verse,  as  I  look  at  them  now, 
tho  not  in  any  sense  ranking  as  poetry,  neither  “  broke  the 
legs  of  melody  nor  docked  the  tail  of  rhyme.” 

Professor  William  Russell,  born  in  Scotland  and  graduated 
from  Glasgow  University,  was  one  of  that  notable  group  of 
educators  who  clustered  around  Horace  Mann  during  his  great 
work  in  educational  reform.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
first  school  journal  published  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  active 
promoters  of  free  State  normal  schools.  He  trained  in  elocu¬ 
tion  thousands  of  young  men  in  the  colleges  and  theological 
schools  of  New  England.  Under  his  tuition  I  was  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  the  most  enlightened  educational 
thought  of  that  time.  For  many  years  in  after4ife  I  continued 
to  receive  from  him  letters  of  approval  and  encouragement, 
and  also  valuable  educational  documents. 

At  the  end  of  the  spring  term  the  honor  of  giving  the  “  vale¬ 
dictory”  was  conferred  on  me.  An  extract  from  this  vale¬ 
dictory  address  on  ”  Scholarship  and  action  ”  is  of  incidental 
interest  as  showing  how  I  looked  at  the  world  when  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  at  the  close  of  my  academic  education.  It 
also  affords  an  illustration  of  the  florid  rhetoric  of  youth,  tinged 
.with  bits  of  New  England  transcendentalism ! 

“  The  true  scholar  must  be  a  doer  as  well  as  a  thinker.  All 
great  men  shaped  each  burning  thought  into  some  glorious 
deed.  He  who  thinks  but  never  acts,  who  stores  up  knowledge 
which  he  does  not  use,  is  no  more  a  scholar  than  an  ass  loaded 
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down  with  an  Alexandrian  library.  When  the  scholar  goes 
into  the  world  he  is  measured  by  what  he  does,  not  by  what  he 
knows.  Those  who  take  the  lead,  who  hold  the  responsible 
stations,  who  mold  public  opinion  to  their  will  are  not  always 
the  men  of  the  greatest  acquirements  in  book  knowledge;  they 
are  men  of  action,  who,  like  Andrew  Jackson,  do  not  hesitate 
to  take  the  responsibility.  Life  is  a  struggle  for  power;  the 
members  of  society  are  engaged  in  a  continual  contest  for  mas¬ 
tery.  Every  newcomer  is  met  at  the  threshold  of  society;  there 
is  a  conflict  of  man  with  man,  and  he  who  can  bring  his  knowl¬ 
edge  to  bear  with  the  greatest  ease  will  gain  the  victory. 
Hence  the  mere  student  often  finds  himself  over-reached  by 
those  who  are  far  inferior  in  point  of  attainments.  Let  the 
student,  then,  strive,  not  so  much  to  pile  up  facts  in  the  store¬ 
house  of  memory,  as  to  acquire  the  power  of  ready  thought.” 

Unrest — At  this  time  I  had  fully  determined  to  go  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  a  sailing  vessel  via  Cape  Horn,  hoping  that  a  long 
sea  voyage  might  improve  my  health.  I  had  no  expectation  of 
making  a  fortune  in  the  mines,  for  I  had  received  from  one  of 
my  Pittsfield  schoolmates  who  went  to  California  in  ’49  a 
statement  of  the  uncertainties  and  hardships  of  life  in  the  mines. 
But  I  was  seeking  for  health  rather  than  gold,  and  behind  this 
lay  an  inherited  longing  for  pioneer  life.  I  had  no  intention 
of  teaching  school  in  California,  but  I  took  the  precaution  to 
secure  from  Professor  Russell  a  general  letter  of  introduction 
which  might  be  used  in  case  of  necessity.  In  the  ship  Revere 
I  sailed  out  of  Boston  harbor  September  15,1852,  bound  for 
San  Francisco. 

John  Swett 

Hill  Girt  Farm, 

Martinez,  Cal. 
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PLAYGROUND  EDUCATION 

My  knowledge  of  playgrounds  and  children’s  play,  such  as 
it  is,  is  derived  from  watching  children  playing  in  the  streets, 
from  observation  of  playgrounds  in  Boston,  and  from  a  study 
of  all  the  information  obtainable  about  playgrounds  in  other 
cities.^ 

For  playground  purposes  children  may  be  divided  into  three 
pretty  distinct  ages.  I  am  not  a  school-teacher  and  cannot  say 
whether  the  division  is  more  distinct  on  the  playground  than  it 
is  in  school,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is.  I  will  try  to 
describe  the  playground  characteristics  of  each  of  these  three 
ages  as  I  come  to  them.  Briefly,  I  should  describe  them  as  the 
dramatic  age,  the  age  of  self-assertion,  and  the  age  of  loyalty. 

It  is  true  that  the  three  ages  somewhat  overlap;  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  ages,  but  phases  of  develop- 
meiit,  which  go  on  to  a  great  extent  contemporaneously  with 
each  other.  Nevertheless,  each  of  them  in  turn  gives  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  childhood  its  dominant  note. 

The  dramatic  age  begins  very  early,  and  usually  begins  to 
fade,  I  should  think,  at  about  the  age  of  seven,  lasting  on,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  subordinate  way  for  perhaps  four  years  longer. 

The  boy  who  has  entered  the  age  of  self-assertion,  and  in  whom 
the  characteristics  of  that  age  alone  are  visible  when  he  is  play¬ 
ing  with  other  boys,  will  continue,  for  perhaps  a  year  or  more, 
to  belong  to  the  dramatic  age  when  playing  at  home  with  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  The  age  of  self-assertion  be¬ 
gins  as  the  dramatic  age  wanes.  It  has,  I  think,  pretty  com-  ,, 

plete  control  of  most  boys  from  about  nine  to  about  eleven  or  I 

twelve.  Its  characteristics  continue  to  be  visible  during  the  | 

subsequent  age  of  loyalty,  and  indeed  thru  life;  if  over¬ 
accented,  they  make  the  gallery  player  on  the  college  team  and  ’ 

the  chronic  egotist  of  later  years.  I  believ'e  Benvenuto  Cellini  ' 

'  See  Charities,  February,  1901. 
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to  have  been  the  most  representative  man  of  the  self-assertive  or 
“  big  Injun  ”  age  with  whom  the  readers  of  books  are  familiar, 
and  I  think  he  may  be  called  the  tyjje  and  ideal  of  the  boy  at 
this  particular  period  of  growth.  The  age  of  loyalty  shows 
itself  sometimes  as  early  as  nine,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  I  think,  as  late  as  eleven  or  twelve,  and  continues  iit 
great  force  thru  boyhood  and  the  college  age,  its  features  be¬ 
coming  finally  merged  in  those  of  citizenship. 

I  have  studied  the  question  esi)ecially  as  it  applies  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  playgrounds  for  our  city  children;  but  if  my  conclusions 
contain  any  truth  I  believe  they  will  be  found  applicable  to  the 
case  of  country  children  also. 

I  The  dramatic  age — Upon  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  child  of  this  age  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  anything  to  add 
to  what  Froebel  has  taught  us;  but  there  are  one  or  two  mani¬ 
festations  of  these  characteristics  which  are  im{X)rtant,  as  bear¬ 
ing  specifically  upon  the  playground  question.  I  have  just 
heard  Mr.  Riis  give  a  lecture  about  the  New  York  playgrounds, 
and  he  says  the  dramatic  tendency  of  the  small  child  finds  its 
food  in  New  York  chiefly  in  the  drama  of  the  arrest.  That  is 
the  expression  of  the  life  around  them  that  appeals  most  vividly 
to  them.  In  Boston  the  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association, 
which  was  the  first  organization  in  America  to  start  a  sand- 
garden  (in  the  summer  of  1886),  has  found  that  acting 
“  funeral  ”  is  one  of  the  popular  forms  of  amusement.  The 
funeral  used  to  l>e  the  chief  ])astime  of  the  Puritans;  and  the 
traditions  of  some  of  our  immigrants,  aided  by  what  is  fa¬ 
cetiously  termed  “child  life-insurance,” — the  system  by  which 
parents  receive  a  hundred  dollars,  if  the  child dies,  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  several  hundred,  if  he  lives, — have  rendered  it, 
in  certain  sections,  the  most  conspicuous  hajipening  in  our  city 
life  at  the  present  day. 

These  instances  prove  the  existence  of  the  two  conditions 
essential  to  the  usefulness  of  an  educational  institution,  namely : 
first,  that  the  vital  force  exists  in  the  child  (that  the  city  child, 
in  this  instance,  is  not  without  the  dramatic  instinct  that  leads 
all  children  to  make  real  to  themselves  the  life  about  them  by 
acting  it  out) ;  second,  that  this  force  is  at  present  being  per- 
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verted,  and  therefore  needs  direction.  What  these  children 
want  is  a  fair  chance  and  judicious  suggestion  to  enable  them 
to  turn  their  strivings  for  the  realization  of  life  in  a  better  di¬ 
rection.  And  our  experience  in  Boston — now  also  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  a  great  many  other  cities — has 
shown  that  the  opportunity  during  the  summer,  at  least,  can  be 
found  in  the  empty  school  yards,  and  that  the  suggestion  will 
come  most  wisely  and  tactfully  from  the  trained  kindergartner. 

The  dramatic  impulse  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  in  the 
child  of  what  I  have  called  the  dramatic ,age.  If  you  will  walk 
thru  one  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  a  large  city  and  will  watch 
what  the  smaller  children  are  doing  you  will  find  that  three  out 
of  four  of  those  who  are  doing  anything  definite  at  all — any¬ 
thing,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  running  aimlessly  about  and  squeal¬ 
ing — will  have  taken  to  themselves  a  broken  bottle  or  a  tomato- 
can  and  will  be  filling  it  with  the  dirt  from  the  street  and  then 
tipping  it  out  on  the  sidewalk  or  the  stejis  of  a  tenement-house; 
then  gathering  it  up  again  and  rejKating  the  process.  If  you 
come  across  a  pile  of  sand  that  the  masons  have  left  in  the 
street  you  will  find  it  swarming  with  children  digging;  and 
here  also,  the  lucky  child  will  be  the  one  who  has  secured  the 
broken  bottle  to  put  the  sand  into.  We  all  know  how  children 
like  the  seashore,  and  some  poetic  people  think  it  is  because  of 
the  blue  ocean  and  the  white  sails  and  the  rhythmic  break  of 
the  waves,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  children  care  much  for  the 
blue  ocean  or  the  rhythmic  break  until  they  get  old  enough  to 
get  their  feet  wet  in  the  former  and  enjoy  being  splashed  by  the 
latter.  What  they  like  at  the  seashore  is  the  sand,  and  they 
like  the  sand  just  as  well  when  it  is  dumi)ed  in  front  of  their 
tenement-house  steps  or  in  a  shady  corner  of  a  school  yard. 
At  the  seashore  we  substitute  the  tin  pail  for  the  tomato-can. 
We  like  it  better  and  the  child  likes  it  just  as  well. 

Perverse  parents  think  that  children  like  dirt,  especially  when 
they  have  their  good  clothes  on,  and  that  it  is  part  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Adam  that  makes  them  always  find  the  gutter  so  especially 
delightful  as  a  place  to  play:  but  it  isn’t  the  dirtiness  of  the 
dirt  that  they  like;  it  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  shoveled  and  put 
into  something  and  dumped  out  again. 
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What  the  psychology  of  this  receptacle  habit  is  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  say.  If  we  knew  just  what  it  was  we  should 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  our  younger  children  than  we  do 
now,  I  think,  however,  that  the  root  of  the  impulse  is  in  the 
desire  to  control  something.  When  the  child  gets  the  sand  into 
the  pail  he  possesses  it,  he  has  got  it  where  he  can  control  it, 
take  it  where  he  chooses,  do  with  it  as  he  likes;  he  has  got  it 
into  his  power  and  mastery.  I  think  the  impulse  that  makes 
him  put  it  there  is  the  same  that  makes  J.  P.  Morgan  want  to 
control  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States.  I  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Morgan  has  any  special  love  for  railroads.  He  is  not  a 
railroad-fancier  and  does  not  collect  them  as  another  man  col¬ 
lects  pictures  or  copies  of  rare  books.  It  is  the  love  of  bossing, 
of  getting  hold  of  something  so  that  you  feel  that  you  can 
swing  it;  and  the  bigger  the  thing  is  the  more  fun  it  is  for  you. 
The  children  that  put  sand  into  tomato-cans  do  not  all  turn  out 
to  be  J.  P.  Morgans,  but  they  are  doing  their  best  in  a  humble 
way  to  develop  the  J.  P.  Morgan,  or  masterful,  element  in  their 
nature.  This  is  not  the  whole  of  it ;  for  these  roots  of  things 
in  children  are  always  roots  of  many  things  which  as  yet  have 
not  become  separated,  and  in  the  sand-pail  there  are  roots  of  all 
the  constructive  building-up  activities  of  later  life.  Of  course 
the  sand-pail  is  also  only  one  of  a  great  many  roots,  or  rather 
root-holders, — flower-pots, — but  from  the  play  point  of  view  it 
seems  to  be  in  very  young  children,  say  from  two  to  four,  the 
most  important  one. 

The  reason  that  the  child  empties  the  sand  out  again  is,  I 
suppose,  because  human  nature  is  not  satisfied  with  the  thing 
accomplished,  but  must  go  on,  and  if  it  cannot  do  something 
else  must  repeat.  The  fact  that  he  empties  it,  not  back  into  the 
other  sand,  but  (if  he  can)  on  the  sidewalk  or  the  steps  of  the 
tenement-house  or  the  piazza  of  the  bathing-house,  or  onto  a 
board,  shows  that  he  is  beginning  to  be  a  scientist  and  to  know 
that  your  phenomenon  must  be  isolated  in  order  to  be  studied. 
Sand  on  sand,  dirt  on  dirt,  becomes  invisible,  so  he  sits  on  the 
curb-.stone  and  empties  out  his  treasure  onto  the  sidewalk, 
where,  having  a  background  of  not  sand,  it  can  be  properly 
studied  and  appreciated. 
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At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the  reason  why  children  like 
the  sand-and-pail  combination,  the  fact  is  well  established  that 
thru  certain  years  they  do  like  it  better  than  any  other  single 
kind  of  play,  and  this  liking  on  their  part  has  been  recognized 
by  our  sand-gardens  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  thruout 
the  country.  For  practically  every  playground  for  young  chil¬ 
dren  now  has  its  sand-box,  not  so  wide  but  what  a  child  can  be 
lifted  out  of  the  middle  of  it  nor  so  small  but  what  many  chil¬ 
dren  can  get  in  there  and  play.  I  think  we  have  not  yet  thoroly 
learned,  however,  the  significance  of  the  sidewalk  and  the  tene¬ 
ment-house  steps;  for  sometimes  we  leave  our  children  to  play 
with  sand  in  sand  without  the  option  of  turning  the  sand  out 
onto  a  shelf  (formed,  perhaps,  by  the  flat  folding-back  of  the 
cover  of  the  sand-box)  where  they  can  properly  study  it,  or  can, 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  water,  go  on  to  the  next  stage  of  making 
pies  or  molding  a  brown  loaf. 

One  other  form  of  activity  is  very  noticeable  in  the  street 
child  a  little  beyond,  or  graduating  from,  the  age  of  the  sand- 
pile,  namely,  the  tendency  to  drag  something  with  a  string, 
especially  something  that  makes  a  noise.  Am  I  going  at  the 
matter  in  too  empirical  and  external  a  way  in  making  a  point 
of  this  ?  I  do  not  think  so,  for  it  is  play  that  we  are  studying 
now,  and  in  the  matter  of  play  we  certainly  can  learn  something 
from  the  child  about  what  he  really  needs.  Here  again  I  do 
not  profess  to  know  why  it  is  that  children  like  to  drag  things, 
altho  I  think  it  is  clear  that  much  of  the  satisfaction  they  seem 
to  get  must  be  referred  to  the  dramatic  impulse.  Usually  the 
child  is  a  horse  or  locomotive  engine  and  the  stick  or  the  piece 
of  tin  is  a  carriage  or  a  fire-engine,  a  patrol  wagon  or  a  train 
of  cars. 

The  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association  in  their  sand- 
gardens  have  met  this  demand.  What  the  child  wants  is  to 
drag  something  that  makes  a  noise.  The  Association  has  ac¬ 
cordingly  provided  little  express  carts  in  which  the  larger  chil¬ 
dren  take  the  small  children  to  ride — and  what  can  make  more 
noise  than  a  small  child  ?  Nothing,  unless  it  be  two  small  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  carts  are  big  enough  for  two. 

IT  The  age  of  self-assertion — There  comes  a  time  when  the 
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child  ceases  to  be  satisfied  with  acting  things  that  the  grown 
people  do.  Like  Orlando,  he  “  can  no  longer  live  by  feign¬ 
ing.”  He  turns  from  defeating  the  Spaniards,  in  the  hard- 
earned  victory  in  which  he  led  the  advance  guard  while  his  sis¬ 
ter  had  charge  of  the  reserves,  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  de¬ 
feating  Billy  Jones  in  single  combat  or  in  some  game  in  which 
the  element  of  single  combat  is  the  essential  one.  The  stick 
ceases  to  be  a  gun.  Walking  in  a  peculiar  way  no  longer 
makes  him  a  soldier,  the  doll  is  stuffed  with  sawdust,  the  dream 
world  is  becoming  pale  in  the  morning  light,  and  he  feels  the 
need  of  making  himself  a  place  in  the  world  of  realities.  It  is 
the  age  of  disillusion,  the  prosaic  age,  the  age  of  hard  fact, 
when  the  child,  from  the  most  imaginative  and  romantic  of 
human  beings,  suddenly  seems  to  become  the  most  prosaic  and 
matter-of-fact;  making  fun  of  everything  that  formerly  de¬ 
lighted  him,  and  calling  everything  silly  that  still  pleases  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  the  most  marked  instance 
of  a  phenomenon  that  recurs  thruout  life.  It  is  the  same  ascent, 
from  a  more  complete  but  narrower  world  to  the  at-first-sight 
prosaic  realities  of  a  wider  one,  that  occurs  when,  upon  gradu¬ 
ation  from  college,  the  august  and  revered  captain  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  crew  goes  to  work  running  errands  for  a  broker’s  firm 
or  shoveling  coal  at  the  dictation  of  a  member  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Its  counterpart  in  history  is 
the  passing  away  of  the  old  regime,  with  its  glamour  and  its 
romance,  its  silks  and  satins,  its  gold  lace  and  powdered  wigs, 
its  tinsel  and  its  mascjuerade;  and  it  means  the  awakening  of  a 
deeper,  wider  life,  tho,  in  its  first  coming,  a  more  barren  and 
unattractive  one. 

The  fairy-land  of  childhood  grows  pale  before  the  clear,  cold 
light  of  dawn;  Oberon  and  his  train  scent  the  morning  air, 
dance  their  last  circle  about  their  little  friend,  and  depart. 
They  will  come  again  in  another  form,  but  their  time  is  not 
now.  The  boy  has  to  become  a  Hume  before  he  can  become  a 
Kant;  to  pass  thru  the  age  of  cold,  critical  skepticism  and  dis¬ 
illusion  before  he  can  reconstruct  his  world  on  a  firmer  basis. 

A  leading  and  obvious  characteristic,  or  rather  symptom,  of 
this  age  is  its  sterility;  the  boy  suddenly  becomes  hard  to  please 
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in  his  games,  difficult  to  enlist.  In  a  group  of  such  boys  the 
critical  faculty  seems  to  be  so  much  stronger  than  the  con¬ 
structive  that  they  will  often  stand  around  all  the  afternoon 
debating  what  to  do,  and  go  home  without  doing  anything. 
What  games  they  play  are  apt  to  be  desultory  and  spasmodic. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  will  take,  from  sheer  boredom,  to 
plaguing  one  of  their  number;  all  setting  upon  him  and  making 
his  life  miserable.  In  the  comic  papers,  from  the  earliest  copy 
of  Punch  down  to  last  week’s  numbers,  boys  of  this  age  are 
recognized  as  furnishing  the  most  merciless  critics  of  men  and 
things.  Their  whole  attitude  is  critical.  The  mind  is  clearer, 
and  more  empty,  than  at  any  previous  or  succeeding  age. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  for  boys  at  this  period,  as  tending  to 
accent  their  purposeless  critical  and  unconstructive  attitude, 
than  the  teaching  of  the  street.  There  they  stand  as  at  a  con¬ 
tinuous  performance  while  men  and  women  pass  before  them 
in  continuous  review,  keeping  them  constantly  supplied  with 
entertainment  and  with  subjects  for  the  exercise  and  exhibition 
of  their  powers  of  ridicule, — the  fire  engine,  the  arrest,  the 
drunken  man,  the  family  quarrel  affording  them,  meantime, 
abundant  entertainment  of  a  more  racy  kind.  What  rudiments 
of  constructive  power  they  possess  the  street  tends  to  dis¬ 
courage  and  sterilize.  If  a  ball  game,  or  any  other  consecutive 
organized  play,  is  started,  it  is  constantly  interrupted  by  the 
traffic,  and  frequently  by  the  police,  until  the  whole  habit  of 
mind  of  the  boy  becomes  interrupted,  disorganized;  his  pur¬ 
poses,  necessarily  and  of  habit,  chopped  into  short  lengths, 
never  extending  beyond  the  immediate  impulse.  The  street 
Arab  is  the  idle  spectator,  the  swell  clubman,  of  the  boy  world. 

What  is  the  service  the  playground  can  render  boys  of  this 
age?  What  is  there  in  the  boy  to  which  it  can  appeal?  The 
answer  is — “  everything.”  Everything,  or  at  least  the  main 
thing,  that  there  is  in  the  boy  can  l)e  brought  out  in  play.  The 
deepest  tone  there  is  in  him  can  be  made  to  vibrate  to  influences 
that  the  playground  alone  can  bring  to  bear. 

I  am  proceeding  thruout  this  article  upon  the  theory — 
familiar,  doubtless  to  the  point  of  boredom,  to  the  readers  of 
this  magazine — the  truth  of  which  seems  to  be  established  be- 
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yond  the  possibility  of  further  question;  that  in  the  growth  of 
children,  as  in  the  growth  of  plants,  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things.  There  is  a  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  which  every  faculty 
must  naturally  and  normally  receive  its  growth ;  a  time  in  which 
its  growth  must  be  received,  if  it  is  ever  to  reach  its  full  and 
proper  dimensions.  The  unseen  cause  of  the  passing  away  of 
childhood  is  not  a  negative  one:  it  is,  as  in  every  other  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  growth,  the  coming  of  the  new.  Our  study  must 
be  to  find  out  what  this  new  thing  is  and  tie  to  it;  it  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  embodiment  of  the  strongest  power  in  nature,  the  power 
of  the  growing  thing. 

In  a  general  way  this  new  force  in  the  boy,  or  rather  this 
new  manifestation  of  the  eternal  force  of  growth,  is  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  man.  This  is  the  champion  at  the  blast  of  whose 
trumpet  the  walls  of  the  child’s  world  have  fallen  about  him. 
The  new  reality  of  life,  the  passing  away  of  illusions,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  of  rejecting  as  of  no  ac¬ 
count  all  that  is  not  visible  to  his  own  eyes,  is  born  in  the  boy  as 
a  part  of  a  new  necessity — the  necessity  of  standing  on  his  own 
feet,  of  being  somebody  himself,  of  doing  something  that  shall 
bear  witness  to  the  authenticity  of  the  new  power,  stirring,  de¬ 
claring  itself,  within  him.  The  boy  is  just  becoming  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  his  true  guide  and  sovereign  is  within,  and  that 
to  be  true  to  this  new  ruler  he  must  bear  witness  to  him  in  his 
outward  acts. 

The  new  god  cannot  spring  to  full  life  all  at  once,  like  Mi¬ 
nerva  from  the  head  of  Jove;  and  the  boy’s  first  self-assertion  is 
crude,  clumsy,  unnecessarily  loud.  In  his  struggle  to  be  some¬ 
body,  to  let  the  universe  know  that  he  is  here  and  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with,  he  becomes  annoying  to  his  elders,  whose  constant 
effort  is  to  suppress  him — efforts  which  are  harmless  enough, 
so  long  as  care  is  taken  that  they  be  not  too  successful;  that 
they  furnish  simply  a  convenient  obstacle  against  which  the 
boy  can  find  exercise  for  his  powers.  It  is  not,  then,  all  the 
virtues  of  manhood  that  it  is  the  boy’s  business  to  cultivate,  but 
only  the  fundamental,  primal  ones.  Not  the  whole  of  the  man, 
but  the  warlike  part,  is  what  first  unfolds.  The  boy  age  is  the 
time  for  the  growth  of  the  barbaric  virtues;  the  time  for  the 
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development  of  what  Plato  calls  the  spirited  quality,  the  lion 
that  ought  to  be  not  indeed  the  ruler,  but  the  ever-present  and 
obedient  servant,  ready  at  the  call  of  the  highest  principle  or 
“  reason.”  It  is  the  warlike  age;  what  may  be,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  the  age  of  chivalry. 

Let  us  respect  and  forward,  not  thwart  nor  look  askance  at, 
the  decree  of  nature  and  the  boy  who  is  being  true  to  it.  He  is 
acting  under  the  impulse  of  forces  of  which  he  is  unconscious, 
but  they  are  forces  upon  his  obedience  to  which  his  whole  future 
success  and  worthiness  depend.  The  boy  time  of  life  is  the 
time  for  the  development  of  certain  qualities  as  truly  as  there  is 
in  the  life  of  the  tree  a  time  for  the  leaf,  a  time  for  the  blossom, 
and  a  time  for  the  fruit.  His  loyalty  thruout  the  ages  to  the 
directions  of  this  inner  force,  to  the  god  of  nature  speaking 
within  him,  in  the  face  of  the  almost  uniform  discouragement 
of  his  elders,  has  been  altogether  admirable.  In  spite  of  con¬ 
stant  punishment  and  lack  of  sympathy, — and,  more  remark¬ 
able  still,  in  spite  of  his  almost  utter  lack  of  opportunity  in  our 
modern  cities, — he  has  still  been  ‘true  to  the  work  which  it  has 
been  given  him  to  do,  namely,  the  exercise,  and  thru  exercise  the 
development  within  himself,  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  courage 
and  address,  together  with  the  prompt  and  accurate  command 
of  his  bodily  faculties.  We  sometimes  even  punish  him  for 
fighting,  but  he  knows  that  the  punishment  for  not  fighting  is 
a  heavier  one  and  one  administered  by  a  higher  court  than  ours. 

d  he  unimaginative  grown-up  (parent  or  other)  thinks  (and 
I  admit  that  he  might  bring  forward  a  certain  amount  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  back  his  opinion),  that  the  boy  likes  mischief  as  such, 
just  as  the  same  person  thinks  that  the  small  child  likes  dirt. 
But,  just  as,  in  the  case  of  the  small  child,  the  impulse  that 
makes  him  seek  the  gutter  is  not  the  impulse  to  get  dirty,  but 
to  get  hold  of  some  material  that  he  can  really  handle  and  con¬ 
trol,  so,  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  mischief  as  such  is  not  the  attrac¬ 
tion;  what  he  sees  in  it  is  simply  the  chance  to  get  what  he 
wants,  and  what  he  must  have  if  he  is  ever  to  grow  up,  namely, 
opportunity  to  develop  certain  fundamental  virtues.  There  is 
an  element  of  sport  in  some  kinds  of  mischief,  and  it  is  this 
element  that  furnishes  the  attraction  to  the  boy.  What  he 
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wants  is  a  hard,  lively  game:  something  difficult,  dangerous, 
heroic.  This  he  must  have  as  truly  as  a  flower  must  have  air 
and  sunlight.  If  he  cannot  get  it  in  one  way,  it  is  his  virtue 
and  not  his  vice  that  he  insists  . in  getting  it  in  another;  in  so 
doing  he  is  being  true  to  the  god  within.  An  everlasting  text 
of  the  funny  man  is  that  it  is  the  bad  boys,  and  not  the  good 
ones,  who  turn  out  well.  And  there  is  everlasting  truth  behind 
this  theory,  the  very  simple  explanation  being  that  it  is  the  bad 
boys  who  are  good.  It  is  the  boys  whom  we  call  bad,  because 
their  actions  are  frequently  inconvenient  to  their  elders,  who 
are  being  true  to  their  own  nature,  are  doing  that  specific  part 
of  the  work  of  self-development  which  it  is  their  business  to  do. 

A  favorite  story  of  Philips  Brooks’,  altho  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  ought  to  be  cited  in  cold  print,  was  of  a  small  boy  whom 
he  saw  standing  on  tiptoe  in  attempting  to  ring  the  door¬ 
bell  of  a  city  house.  Mr.  Brooks,  seeing  what  the  boy 
wanted,  kindly  mounted  the  steps  and  pulled  the  bell  for 
him.  Then,  turning  to  the  boy,  he  asked,  “  And  now  what 
have  we  got  to  do?  ”  to  which  the  boy  answered,  “  Now  run 
like  hell.”  Of  course  the  success  of  this  boy  in  securing  as  his 
accomplice  the  most  distinguished  preacher  in  the  New  World 
was  more  than  he  had  any  right  to  expect,  or  could,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  have  appreciated  if  he  had  known  it.  But  the  point, 
and  what  aroused  the  evident  sympathy  with  which  Mr.  Brooks 
told  the  story  is  that  it  was  not  properly  an  instinct  for  mere 
mischief  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  performance.  The 
boy  was  not  interested  in  the  discomfort  he  was  giving  his 
elders,  but  in  the  lively  and  altogether  pleasing  reaction  that  he 
could  produce  in  them,  with  its  appropriate  manifestations  in 
the  hastening  step,  the  agitated  and  threatening  fist,  and  the 
frowning  visage.  Tag  is  much  more  of  a  sporting  event  when 
the  avenger  of  blood,  or  of  the  outraged  bell-wire,  is  behind, 
than  when  it  merely  consists  in  running  away  from  another  boy 
whose  only  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  is  “  it.” 

Or,  to  take  an  instance  of  a  more  heroic  kind,  I  read  the 
other  day  in  the  paper  of  some  boys  who,  having  first  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  policeman,  then 
went  up  into  an  empty  house,  climbed  out  thru  a  skylight,  slid 
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down  a  slate  roof  to  a  gutter  hanging  sixty  feet  above  a  brick- 
paved  alley,  crossed  the  alley  on  a  spout  on  which  the  policemen 
were  afraid  to  follow,  went  hand  over  hand  along  the  gutter  of 
the  opposite  building,  and  then  swung  themselves  in,  feet  fore¬ 
most,  thru  a  window,  and  so  out  onto  another  roof.  They 
were  only  caught  by  the  policemen  surrounding  the  block  and 
gradually  searching  them  out.  Now  what  would  the  feeling 
of  any  boy  be  in  reading  about  that  exploit?  Would  he  feel 
what  bad  boys  they  were  to  have  stolen  the  bananas  or  thrown 
the  pussy  down  the  well  or  whatever  else  it  was  they  did,  or 
would  he  admire  their  exploit  and  secretly  wish  he  had  the 
courage  to  do  likewise  ? 

The  point  is  that  it  is  not  a  perverted  or  a  degenerate  impulse 
that  makes  the  boy  commit  these  acts  of  daring  lawlessness, 
but  a  virtue — a  virtue  universally  recognized  in  the  boy  world 
and  duly  admired  as  such.  Among  the  best  games  are  the 
chasing  games,  and  if  a  policeman  is  paid  to  chase  you, — and 
chase  you  in  earnest,  so  that  there  is  a  spice  of  danger  in  the 
game, — if  you  will  only  do  certain  things  which  he  seems  to 
regard  as  in  the  nature  of  “  last  tag,”  why,  the  policeman  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  provision  of  Providence  of  which  it  would  be  foolish 
in  you  not  to  take  advantage. 

The  educational  value  of  stealing  was  recognized  by  the 
Spartans  (perhaps  the  most  successful  educators,  in  securing 
their  specific  object,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen),  and  the  value 
of  law-breaking  in  general. seems  also  to  lie  recognized  at  the 
English  boarding-school  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  West  Point. 
The  boy  has  good  precedent  for  his  occasional  choice  of  law¬ 
breaking  as  a  means  of  education. 

The  trouble — the  misunderstanding  that  so  often  makes  the 
boy  feel  that  there  is  no  use  in  expecting  that  any  parent,  or 
other  grown  person,  can  ever  understand  him  or  his  ambitions 
and  desires — arises  from  the  fact  that  the  boy  lives  in  a  different 
world  than  ours;  a  world  of  adventure,  of  personal  courage; 
the  world  of  the  swift-footed  Achilles,  of  the  Vikings,  of  Nim¬ 
rod,  “  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  ”;  a  world  from  which 
our  world  of  humdrum  commercial  ideals  is  still  invisible.  He 
feels  toward  our  bourgeois  morality  much  as  Rob  Roy  felt  to- 
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ward  the  civilian  virtues  of  his  kinsman,  Bailie  Nichol  Jarvie; 
his  sentiments  are  those  of  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger:  “  Do  you 
think  that  Achilles  or  my  little  Alexander  the  Great  ever  in¬ 
quired  where  the  right  lay?  No,  by  my  soul,  they  drew  their 
broadswords  and  left  the  lazy  sons  of  peace  to  settle  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  it.  In  preaching  to  him,  and  setting  before  him  for  his 
admiration  only  such  virtues  as  he  cannot  by  any  possibility 
understand  or  emulate,  we  are  preaching  thrift  and  industry  to 
the  wild  Indian  or  the  Highland  cateran.  The  boy  is  not  a 
grown  man,  and  it  is  not  proper  that  he  should  suddenly  and 
prematurely  become  one. 

Precisely  how  shall  the  playground  deal  with  the  boy  of  this 
period?  What  is  at  the  same  time  best  and  most  fundamental 
in  the  impulse  which  dominates  the  period  is,  as  we  have  said, 
the  impulse  in  the  boy  to  assert  his  own  individuality,  to  show 
his  independence,  his  power  of  doing  something  and  being 
something  himself.  Left  to  itself,  unguided,  this  impulse 
shows,  as  we  have  also  intimated,  a  remarkable  catholicity  in 
regard  to  its  manifestations.  There  is,  indeed,  hardly  anything 
which  the  “  big  Injun  ”  may  not  make  a  subject  of  self-asser¬ 
tion,  and,  with  an  easy  perversion  of  the  impulse,  a  subject 
also  of  boasting  and  showing  off.  The  “  big  Injun,”  as  we 
meet  him  in  our  city  street,  is  the  boy  who  can  fight  harder,  run 
faster,  swear  more  proficiently,  smoke  more  cigarettes,  sit  up 
later,  dive  deeper,  and  come  up  drier  than  any  other  in  his 
street  or  neighborhood.  Obviously  the  thing  for  the  play¬ 
ground  to  do  is  to  give  opportunity  to  the  boy  who  can  run 
faster  and  dive  deeper,  and  generally  to  develop  the  sporting, 
and,  in  its  best  sense,  the  fighting  side  of  the  boy,  at  the  expense 
of  such  self-assertion  as  takes  the  form  of  dissipation  and  other 
forms  whose  only  merit  (and  it  is  a  real  merit,  be  it  observed) 
seems  to  be  that  they  testify  to  partial  emancipation  from  pa¬ 
rental  or  other  control.  What  the  boy  is  after  is  manliness  and 
the  demonstration  of  manliness.  He  is  a  keen  recognizer  of 
truth  in  this  matter,  and  if  it  is,  in  hard  and  sober  fact,  more 
manly  to  be  able  to  fight  hard,  run  fast,  and  play  a  good  game  of 
ball  than  it  is  to  be  able  to  smoke  many  cigarettes  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  to  indulge  in  greater  dissipation  than  his  companions. 
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why,  the  stronger  and  better  thing  will  win  in  the  public 
opinion  of  the  boys  among  whom  it  has  a  chance.  If  the  com¬ 
petition  is  allowed  to  be  between  the  boy  who  smokes  and  drinks 
and  the  one  who  stays  at  home,  reads  good  books,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  emulates  the  character  of  the  g(X)d  boy  who  died,  it  is 
the  cigarette  that  will  win  every  time;  but  if  the  good  boy  can 
show  his  superiority  in  physical  contest,  conviction  will  find 
its  way  even  to  the  devotee  of  the  dime  museum  and  to  all  who 
have  called  him  great. 

Many  are  the  games  of  single-handed  competition  which  the 
everlasting  boy  has  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  ages.  It  is 
characteristic  that  it  still  must  be  a  game,  that  for  the  smaller 
boy  the  straight-away  run  or  jump  is  too  simple  and  lacks  some 
element  which  he  demands.  I  think  it  is  that  the  contest  is 
only  an  arithmetical  or  measuring  one,  not  involved  in  the 
nature  of  the  six)rt.  You  can  run  or  jump  alone;  you  can’t 
fight  or  play  tag  alone.  Running  games,  as  the  various  forms 
of  tag,  and  especially  the  group  of  games  of  which  “  duck  on 
the  rock  ”  is  the  type,  seem  to  possess  i)erennial  attraction. 
Climbing  trees  or  rocks,  with  the  great  opp>ortunity  these  afford 
for  daring  feats,  cannot  well  be  reproduced  on  the  playground. 
The  nearest  we  can  come  is  by  means  of  gymnastic  apparatus. 
Wherever  this  is  found,  it  will  be  used  most  by  boys  of  the  “  big 
Injun  ”  age,  these  and  a  very  few  specialists  among  the  older 
boys.  As  a  practical  suggestion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
pieces  of  apparatus  which  the  boys  find  most  attractive  are  the 
traveling  rings;  the  trapeze  which  you  can  jump  to  from  the 
top  of  three  steps,  swing  as  far  as  you  can,  and  jump  further 
than  anybody  else;  and  the  ladder  which  you  climb  up  on  one 
side  of  a  bar  and  then  slide  down  a  pair  of  slanting  poles  on  the 
other;  the  latter  feat  being  performed  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  including,  if  I  remember  right,  sliding  down  head-fore¬ 
most  on  your  back. 

The  game  idea  can  also  be  introduced  in  the  use  of  the  apiia- 
ratus,  as,  for  instance,  in  “  hang  ”  tag,  the  rule  of  which  is 
that  while  you  hang  by  your  hands  you  cannot  be  caught.  The 
gang  of  boys  with  whom  I  was  brought  up  had  a  very  excellent 
game  carried  on  in  a  tree,  known  as  “  jaguar  and  monkeys.” 
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It  was  simply  a  game  of  tag,  but  the  name  added  much;  and 
the  way  that  we  rigged  the  tree  with  two  ropes,  each  tied  near 
the  top  of  the  tree  and  brought  down  and  fastened  near  the 
outer  end  of  a  series  of  branches,  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  game;  making,  as  it  did,  three  separate  ways,  namely,  the 
trunk  and  each  of  the  ropes,  by  which  you  could  go  up  or  down 
the  tree.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  introduce 
such  a  game  on  a  city  playground. 

Apparatus  also  appeals  to  what  would  almost  seem  to  be  a 
distinct  survival  of  the  arboreal  instinct  of  our  respected  an¬ 
cestors.  There  seems,  at  all  events,  to  be  a  real  craving  in  the 
boy  for  the  exercise  of  his  arms,  and  especially  his  hands,  which 
can  be  adequately  obtained  only  in  climbing.  A  practical  value 
of  apparatus  is  in  that  it  provides  a  shy  boy,  who  does  not 
happen  as  yet  to  belong  to  any  particular  gang  that  frequents 
the  playground,  with  something  to  do. 

Very  important  games,  as  leading  over  to  the  age  of  co¬ 
operation,  what  I  have  called  the  age  of  loyalty,  are  those  in 
which  the  team  idea  l>egins  to  make  its  appearance. 

The  first  and  most  primitive  form  of  organization  is  the 
series,  the  game  in  which,  altho  the  boys  act  each  individually 
and  there  is  no  co-operation  in  the  doing  of  the  particular  feats 
required,  there  is,  nevertheless,  something  more  than  taking 
turns;  games  in  which  the  boys  form  a  string  like  a  string  of 
beads,  in  which  the  string  as  such  becomes  an  element  in  the 
sport.  The  characteristic  game  of  this  sort  is  of  course  “  fol¬ 
low  my  leader”;  but  in  many  of  the  games  where  they  take 
turns  the  string  idea  Ijegins  to  be  felt  by  the  participants.  In 
Dickens’s  account  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  sliding  on 
the  ice,  you  feel  how  imp(jrtant  is  it  that  the  players  should,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Weller,  “  Keep  the  pot  a-boiling.”  One  of 
the  best  games  of  this  sort  is  a  modification  of  “  leapfrog  ” 
knowm  as  “  a  foot  and  a  half.” 

After  the  string  games  come  the  simplest  forms  of  the  game 
of  sides.  Of  these  the  most  primitive,  in  which  the  sides  are 
such  only  in  position,  without  organization  of  any  sort,  or  at 
least  without  anything  more  than  brief,  almost  unconscious, 
co-operation  of  the  kaleidoscopic  variety,  is  the  game  of  hill 
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dill,  in  which  one  boy  stands  in  the  middle  and  the  rest  are  ar¬ 
ranged  along  a  fence  or  line  and  try  to  run  past  him  to  an  oppo¬ 
site  fence  or  line.  Those  he  catches  have  to  stand  with  him  in 
the  middle  next  time,  and  so  on  until  all  are  caught.  Then 
come  games  like  prisoner’s  base,  in  which  there  are  regular  side^ 
chosen  and  the  running  between  the  lines  is  carried  on  by  one 
side  against  the  other,  as  by  two  hostile  armies. 

And  here,  too,  comes  in  our  great  American  game  of  base¬ 
ball,  the  best  educational  influence  which  has  yet  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  playground.  For  the  “  big  Injun,”  pure  and 
simple,  the  game  of  scrub,  even  down  to  the  primitive  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  “  three  old  cat,”  affords  scope  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  exhibition  of  the  prowess  of  his  single  arm ;  it  being 
the  delight  of  the  best  batter  to  see  how  large  a  part  of  the 
whole  afternoon  he  can  stay  in  while  the  others,  in  desperation, 
hunt  the  balls  as  he  bats  them.  But  gradually,  without  any 
conscious  change  on  the  part  of  the  players,  the  game,  first  with 
two  at  the  bat  and  then  with  regular  chosen  sides,  assumes  the 
form  of  higher  and  more  and  more  efficient  organization  until 
we  come  to  the  regular  team  with  its  hard  daily  practice,  each 
man  in  his  own  position  and  with  his  own  distinct  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  with  its  working  together  of  the  whole  team  in  a 
hundred  varied  combinations  to  meet  the  different  exigencies 
of  the  game. 

A  marked  need  of  the  boy  of  the  “  big  Injun  ”  period,  as 
seen  on  the  playground,  is  the  need  of  leadership.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  lack  of  constructive  and  organizing  power  and 
the  disproportionate  strength  of  the  critical  faculty  in  boys  of 
this  age.  In  order  to  keep  them  doing  anything  beyond  the 
desultory  criticism  of  passers-by  or  the  tormenting  of  one  of 
their  own  number,  it  seems  usually  to  be  necessary  to  have  some 
instructor  or  paid  leader  on  the  ground.  It  is  not,  as  the  matter 
is  often  stated,  that  they  need  “  to  be  taught  how  to  play.” 
They  know  the  games,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  enough 
social  energy  to  put  them  into  practice  in  face  of  such  discour¬ 
agement,  in  the  way  of  big  boys  and  crowding,  as  is  usually 
present  on  a  city  playground.  The  spirit  of  every-one-for- 
himself  is  so  dominant  that  a  group  of  these  boys  is  more  like 
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a  pile  of  pebbles  than  like  a  live  organism.  A  certain  gre¬ 
garious  spirit  and  need  of  each  other’s  society  there  is,  but  the 
power  of  social  construction  seems  to  be  for  the  time  in 
abeyance. 

And  closely  allied  to  this  need  of  leadership  is  the  capacity 
for  admiration  which  boys  of  this  age  exhibit.  To  them  the 
boys  a  little  older,  or  at  least  the  leaders  among  them,  appear 
as  a  race  of  demigods,  and  whatever  they  do  these  smaller  boys 
will  do  their  best  to  imitate;  so  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
the  way  to  educate  boys  of  this  age  is  to  educate  boys  who  are 
somewhat  older,  and  let  them  do  the  rest.  A  hero  in  any  case 
they  will  have,  and  he  will,  in  any  case,  be  an  athlete  and  a 
fighter.  But  to  the  boys  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  thing  which  we  can  determine  for  them,  what 
the  further  attributes  of  the  heroic  figure  that  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  vista  of  their  ambition  shall  lie.  When  Mr.  Bowler  of 
the  Charlesbank  Gymnasium  in  Boston  says  to  one  of  the  two 
hundred  young  athletes  who  regularly  train  with  him,  “  If  you 
can’t  give  up  cigarettes  I  can’t  bother  with  you,”  and  so  re¬ 
moves  the  cigarette  from  the  mouth  of  the  demigod,  he  dis¬ 
associates  it  from  the  ideal  that  rules  many  a  boyish  imagina¬ 
tion.  And  cigarettes  are  not  the  only  thing. 

The  third  and  last  age  of  the  boy,  from  the  playground  point 
of  view,  is  the  age  of  loyalty.  What  the  “  big  Injun  ”  con¬ 
spicuously  lacked  was  constructive  social  power,  the  power  to 
make  a  social  organization  that  would  hold  together.  It  is 
precisely  this  power  to  the  development  of  which  the  next 
period  of  the  boy’s  life  is  peculiarly  devoted. 

And  here  again,  as  with  the  child  finding  its  playground  in 
the  gutter  and  with  the  small  boy  seeking  whom  he  may  annoy, 
we  have  so  arranged  it  in  our  cities  that  this  growing  and  bud¬ 
ding  power,  upon  whose  successful  utterance  healthy  growth 
depends,  shall  search  in  vain  for  its  appropriate  means  of  devel¬ 
opment,  and  shall  be  driven,  in  many  cases,  to  adopting  means 
which  shall  pervert  it  from  its  natural,  proper  function,  and 
even  turn  it  into  a  power  for  evil.  One  can  hardly  pick  up  a 
magazine  at  the  present  time  without  reading  in  it  something 
about  the  city  gang.  We  hear  of  it  as  the  center  of  criminal 
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association  and  as  developing  into  the  unit  of  political  corrup¬ 
tion.  But  here,  as  in  the  childish  attraction  of  the  gutter  and 
in  the  boy’s  love  for  mischief,  undesirable  manifestations  are 
simply  results  of  the  perversion  of  the  best  and  most  central 
impulse  of  the  age-period  to  which  they  belong. 

There  is  sometimes  talk  about  breaking  up  the  boys’  gangs; 
and  sometimes  the  associations  of  a  gang  have  got  to  be  so  low 
that  nothing  but  the  breaking  off  of  such  associations  can  save 
the  individuals  that  belong  to  it.  But  it  is  a  notable  loss,  and 
a  grave  criticism  upon  the  opportunity  which  we  have  given, 
or  rather  denied,  to  our  boys  that  such  instances  should  occur. 
I  think  there  is  some  special  judgment  denounced  against  those 
who  would  turn  the  great  vital  and  driving  forces  of  the  world 
into  channels  where  their  results  are  evil  instead  of  good,  pull¬ 
ing  down  instead  of  building  up.  This  judgment  our  modem 
American  cities  have  thoroly  merited,  and  as  a  brilliant  but 
anon)nnous  writer  in  a  recent  volume  has  pointed  out,  it  is  a 
judgment  which  is  now  being  meted  out.* 

The  age  which  the  boy  of  this  period  has  reached  is  the  age 
where  Sir  Launcelot,  the  knight  errant,  the  hero  of  single  com¬ 
bat,  is  developing  into  Arthur,  the  loyal  King.  There  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  one  of  Tennyson’s  Idylls  where  Launcelot  tells  Queen 
Guinevere  how  he,  Launcelot,  is  all  very  well  in  feats  of 
strength,  where  it  is  a  mere  question  of  muscle  and  nerve,  and 
how,  on  the  other  hand,  anyone  can  roll  Arthur  over  in  a  tour¬ 
nament  or  other  encounter  where  it  is  a  mere  question  of  per¬ 
sonal  prowess,  but  that  if  you  want  to  see  Arthur  you  must  be 
l)resent  at  a  battle  where  something  real  is  at  stake;  that  there 
his  yellow  hair  stands  up  on  end,  his  blue  eyes  blaze,  and  his 
sword  flashes  like  lightning  among  the  ranks  of  the  foe;  there 
is  a  spirit  present  not  found  on  the  lower  plane  of  the  egotistic 
warrior,  and  lesser  souls  shrivel  up  and  slink  away  from  before 
him.  The  “  big  Injun  ”  has  given  way  to  something  higher. 
And  the  same  change  is  recorded,  tho  in  a  somewhat  sappy  and 
degenerate  form,  in  the  story  of  Parsifal  and  the  legend  of 
Galahad. 

The  gang  is  simply  a  perverted  expression  of  this  new  spirit. 

CitywilJerness  CRoiion  ;  1898),  p.  1 14-147. 
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It  is  the  primitive  social  group,  the  kindergarten  of  the 
future  citizen.  The  gang  hangs  around  the  street  corner  con¬ 
tinuing,  from  force  of  habit,  to  exercise  the  function  of  a  cen¬ 
sorship  of  manners  and  morals;  it  may  perhaps  engage  in  some 
predatory  occupation  of  a  more  or  less  seriously  criminal  na¬ 
ture.  But  at  its  heart  it  cares  for  none  of  these  things.  It  may 
be  that  the  opportunity  for  developing  social  power  has  been  so 
lacking  that  the  street  comer  is  the  best  that  it  is  able  at  once  to 
appreciate.  But  give  it  a  chance,  on  a  properly  conducted  play¬ 
ground,  and  the  gang  will  soon  show  its  power  of  producing 
the  baseball  or  football  team,  and  it  will  appreciate  the 
opportunity. 

There  is  no  training  of  the  social  consciousness  more  intense 
than  that  of  one  of  these  great  national  games.  The  baseball 
nine  must  co-operate  with  the  precision  of  clockwork.  The 
football  team  must  possess  a  nervous  organization  nearly  as 
tense  as  that  of  the  individual  player,  or  it  cannot  possess  that 
capacity  for  striking  with  its  whole  weight  upon  a  single  point, 
and  at  an  instant’s  notice,  on  which  its  success  depends.  The 
spirit  of  the  team  possesses  and  dominates  each  member  of  it, 
vibrating  in  his  nerves  and  tingling  to  the  ends  of  his  finger¬ 
tips,  to  an  extent  not  known  in  the  organizations  of  later 
life.  It  is  not  a  question  of  self-sacrifice,  and  no  boy  would 
ever  use  any  such  term  in  stating  the  thing  to  himself.  It  is  to 
him  what  the  entirely  successful  training  of  a  faculty  always  is, 
a  thrilling  and  satisfying  experience  of  self-enlargement  or  self- 
realization.  In  the  football  team  the  boy  is  coming  to  his  own 
as  a  member  of  a  larger  social  unit. 

Is  not  this  what  we  want  in  the  citizen?  Not  that  he  shall 
grudgingly,  or  as  a  matter  of  duty,  sacrifice  himself  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  weal — altho  that  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  most  of  us  can,  in 
most  public  relations,  hope  to  attain;  what  we  want,  and  shall 
some  day  see,  is  the  citizen  to  whom  it  does  not  appear  as  a 
sacrifice  nor  a  self-denial  that  he  shall  throw  himself  with 
his  whole  weight  and  spirit  into  the  life  of  his  city  and 
State. 

Which  of  the  two  great  games  is  the  better  education  is  a 
question  upon  which  the  best  authorities  differ,  nor  is  it  one  of 
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any  particular  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  games  are  not  in 
any  sense  rivals,  occupying,  as  they  do,  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  the  old  days,  before  the  Rugby  game  had  been  got 
down  so  fine  as  it  is  now,  there  seemed  to  be  in  it  more  scope 
for  the  imagination,  and  more  opportunity  for  originality  and 
independence  in  appreciating  and  taking  advantage  of  a  situa¬ 
tion,  than  in  the  game  of  baseball.  But  now  that  the  game  is 
so  thoroly  worked  out  beforehand  and  the  combinations  so  ex¬ 
haustively  foreseen,  all  the  thinking  is  done  by  the  coaches  and 
strategists,  and  the  player,  if  he  is  not  the  quarter-back,  has 
simply  to  carry  out  orders,  as  received  from  the  signals,  in  the 
execution  of  which  he  has  been  carefully  and  minutely  drilled. 
In  baseball,  on  the  other  hand,  the  combinations  present  them¬ 
selves  too  suddenly  and  have  to  be  acted  upon  too  quickly  to 
enable  any  coach  or  commander  to  intervene.  The  player  must 
rely  upon  himself.  He  may  have  been  taught  very  careful^ 
what  to  do  in  every  possible  combination,  but  he  never  knows 
what  combination  is  coming.  Moreover,  in  football,  the  whole 
team  acts  together  all  at  once,  and  the  weak  player  can  be 
helped  out  by  the  strong  one.  In  baseball  each  player  must  do- 
his  part,  or  it  will  not  get  done.  A  baseball  team  is  like  a  rope; 
in  any  given  play  it  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  point. 
Still,  for  football  it  must  be  said  that  its  emotional  appeal  is 
deeper,  that  it  brings  the  whole  executive  and  emotional  nature 
into  more  intense  activity  than  baseball.  Football,  we  find  in 
practice,  will  reach  the  toughest  and  wildest  spirits*  in  boydom, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  under  the  spell  of  its  power  they  play  in¬ 
silence. 

In  both  of  these  games,  the  social  or  team-play  element  re¬ 
mains  the  important  one,  and  constitutes  the  peculiar  appro¬ 
priateness  Avhich  has  made  them  survive  as  the  great  games  of 
the  period  of  loyalty. 

The  development  of  the  social  spirit  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
important  service  that  the  playground  can  render  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  it  is  at  precisely  this  point  that  it  has  so  far  beeir 
weakest.  Beginnings  in  this  direction,  beyond  the  furnishing 
of  playgrounds  in  large  parks  in  some  of  our  cities,  notably  iti 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  have  been  the  attention 
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paid  to  basket-ball  and  team  competition  at  the  summer  play¬ 
grounds  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  and  similar 
encouragement  to  team  work  at  Seward  Park,  New  York,  as 
carried  on  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  League,  the  Hull  House 
playground,  Chicago,  and  a  city  playground  carried  on  in  Bos¬ 
ton  by  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

One  or  two  practical  suggestions  may  be  useful.  First,  it  is 
a  national  misfortune  that  the  great  game  of  baseball  is  a  coun¬ 
try  game  with  serious  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
being  played  in  our  crowded  cities.  The  space  which  it  takes 
may  be  most  easily  lessened  by  modifying  the  kind  of  ball.  At 
the  Hull  House  ground  in  Chicago  the  soft  “  indoor  ”  ball,  five 
inches  in  diameter,  is  used,  but  in  Boston  we  have  not  found 
that  boys  over  ten  years  old  would  take  much  interest  in  the 
game  so  played,  not  considering  it  as  quite  representing  real 
life,  and  we  have  used  our  best  efforts  to  deaden  and  lighten  the 
ball  in  standard  use,  thus  lessening  the  radius  of  fielding  for 
the  players  and  of  danger  to  life,  limb,  and  temper  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  The  fact  is  not  generally  recognized  that  football 
is  one  of  the  most  space-economizing  games  that  we  have.  It 
is  true  that  match  games  require  much  space,  but  practice  on 
the  other  hand  requires  very  little,  and  can  easily  be  conducted 
in  a  good-sized  room.  Our  best  boys’  team  in  Boston  has  to 
conduct  all  its  practice  in  the  basement  of  a  chapel  fifty-two 
feet  in  length  and  thirty-one  feet  wide,  the  space  being  further 
lessened  and  interrupted  by  six  square  brick  pillars.  Basket¬ 
ball  and  hockey  are  games  of  the  second  magnitude,  which  can 
be  used  to  fill  in  the  seasons  when  baseball  and  football  are  not 
in  their  fullest  glory. 

There  is  one  more  matter  upon  which  I  should  like  to  add  a 
few  words,  in  conclusion. 

I  have  said  that  the  whole  difficulty  with  the  boy  of  what  I 
have  called  the  “  big  Injun  ”  age  consists  in  the  fact  that  he 
belongs  to  a  different  world  from  ours ;  that  he  is  living  in  the 
barbaric  age  and  we  in  the  civilized.  To  a  great  extent  the 
same  is  true  of  the  boy  at  the  age  of  loyalty.  He  is  beginning 
to  be  social,  but  his  social  life  is  still  taking  a  military  form, 
and  his  ideals  are  still  largely  warlike.  It  is  this  fact  which,  to 
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my  mind,  constitutes  the  great  difficulty  in  the  education  of 
boys  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  age  of  chivalry  the  young  page  was  sent  to  the 
castle  of  some  noted  knight,  there  to  learn  good  behavior  and 
military  proficiency,  the  laws  of  courtesy  and  the  laws  of  war. 
There  he  found,  and  had  before  him  as  his  examples,  the  young 
squires  who  had  already  attained  some  proficiency  in  the  arts 
in  which  he  himself  was  a  beginner.  When  he  became  a  squire 
he  had  as  his  model  the  young  knight,  but  a  few  years  his 
senior,  who  had  just  won  his  spurs;  and  when  he  himself  be¬ 
came  a  knight  he  still  saw  ahead  of  him  in  the  same  line  in 
which  he  had,  from  the  first,  been  developing,  the  knight  of 
high  achievement  and  reputation,  the  Chevalier  Bayard  or  who¬ 
ever  might  be  “  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form  ”  of 
the  time.  There  never  came  a  time  for  the  boy  during  the  age 
of  chivalry  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  from  one 
set  of  ideals  to  another  very  different  set,  from  one  world  to 
another.  Such  a  time  does  come  for  the  modem  boy.  Among 
the  privileged  classes,  for  instance,  the  boy  at  school  has  as  his 
hero  the  college  athlete,  but  that  bright  figure  ends  the  vista 
of  his  dreams.  To  him  the  young  struggling  lawyer  or  busi¬ 
ness  man  seems  to  have  fallen  from  the  high  estate  he  occupied 
at  college;  while  the  hero  of  the  grown-up  world,  the  railroad 
president  or  leader  of  the  bar,  appears  to  the  boy,  and  even  to 
the  young  college  man,  as  simply  “  that  old  pod  ”  whom  he 
sees  ambling  up  the  street  to  his  office,  or  occasionally  meets  at 
his  father’s  dinner  table.  Life  beyond  the  college  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  modern  boy  as  a  continued  growth,  but  as  dying  and 
being  born  again  into  an  inferior  plane  of  existence. 

The  best  we  can  do  to  round  this  corner  for  the  boy,  to  allow 
some  of  the  light  which  is  to  guide  him  in  his  civilized  indus¬ 
trial  life  to  penetrate  into  the  life  of  athletics,  is  by  developing 
in  him  that  part  of  the  industrial  ideal  to  which  he  is  suscepti¬ 
ble,  by  appealing,  namely,  to  the  constructive  instinct.  From 
the  kindergarten  on  thru  sloyd  and  other  manual  training,  and 
by  the  cultivation  of  plants,  this  appeal  can  be  made.  Various 
kinds  of  manual  training  are  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
summer  sand-gardens  which  are  now  springing  up  all  over  the 
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country,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  has  ever  yet  been  introduced 
for  the  bigger  boys.  Boys  of  fifteen  are  sometimes  allowed 
in  children’s  playgrounds  if  they  will  keep  quiet,  and  these  may 
be  seen  laboriously  sewing  on  a  perforated  card  or  mending  a 
doll’s  dress;  a  pathetic  and  striking  testimony  to  the  hunger 
and  thirst  of  the  city  boy  to  find  something  of  a  constructive 
nature  that  his  hands  may  do,  and  thus  a  testimi^ny  to  the 
opix)rtunities,  in  the  nature  and  cravings  of  the  lx)y,  lying  ready 
to  be  used. 

One  essential  truth  about  the  playground,  applicable  also  to 
every  other  human  institution,  is  that  it  should  not  be  isolated. 
No  part  of  the  life  of  a  child  or  anybody  else  should  be  carried 
on  in  i)arenthesis,  or  without  vital  connection  with  his  life  as  a 
whole.  To  this  end,  and  for  the  other  good  we  see  in  it,  our 
Civic  League  is  this  year,  at  its  Columbus  Avenue  playground 
in  Boston,  getting  the  school-children  to  come  and  plant 
flowers,  each  child  having  a  patch  of  his  or  her  own.  The  chil- 
<lren  bring  stones  and  shells  and  things  from  their  homes  to 
ornament  their  little  gardens  and  are  to  take  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  home,  if  any  grow  and  stay  long  enough  to  be  gathered 
by  their  legitimate  owners.  For  the  home  life  and  the  play¬ 
ground  life  are  one.  And  the  public-school  teachers  come  with 
the  children  and  direct  the  planting  and  gardening  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  school  work;  for  the  school  life  and  the  playground 
life  are  one. 

And  this  last  point,  the  identification  of  the  playground  with 
the  school,  is  particularly  important.  It  is  a  teacher’s  business 
to  educate  children;  not  the  minds  of  children  nor  the  lx>dies 
of  children  nor  the  souls  of  children,  but  just  children.  The 
whole  child — the  single,  indivisible,  boy  or  girl — is  what  the 
teacher  is  there  to  deal  with.  It  is  true  that  all  roads  lead  to 
Rome,  and  that  whatever  you  do  will  reach  the  child  as  a  whole, 
because  there  is  nothing  else  there  to  reach.  Whatever  you 
lead  him  to  do  aright  leaves  more  of  him  there,  not  merely 
more  mind  or  more  body,  but  more  boy,  to  meet  the  next  task, 
whatever  it  may  be;  for  all  things  proceed  from  the  center  and 
minister  to  it — or  dissipate  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  tho  all 
ways  leads  to  Rome  and  all  educational  means  reach  the  whole 
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boy,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  some  means  are  better 
than 'others  and  that  a  variety  of  means  are  needed.  And, 
whatever  else  we  exclude  from  our  school  curriculum,  we  must 
not  omit  that  form  of  life  into  which  the  boy’s  nature  is  at  a 
given  time  flowing  with  most  energy;  that  channel  which  is 
receiving  the  main  current  of  his  life.  Play,  with  many  boys, 
if  not  with  all,  is  for  a  time  such  a  channel,  and  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  safely  omitted  from  the  means  placed  in  the  school¬ 
master’s  hands  for  reaching  and  illuminating  the  lives  with 
which  he  has  to  deal.  Every  grammar  school  ought  to  have 
adequate  playgrounds,  under  the  charge  of  specially  trained 
teachers,  as  a  part  of  its  regular  plant  and  stafT ;  the  head  of  the 
school  or  some  of  his  indoor  teachers  should  take  part  in  the 
games,  and  there  should  be  as  free  and  frequent  consultations, 
as  to  methods  of  reaching  and  developing  individual  pupils, 
with  the  playground  teachers  as  with  any  others. 

Every  well-equipped  boarding-school  has  its  playground  for 
every  sport,  its  river  to  row  on,  its  gymnasium.  The  public 
school  has  at  least  as  much  need  of  these  things  as  have  these 
cities  of  refuge  to  which  our  richer  boys  are  sent  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  providing,  even  for  them,  an  adequate  life  in 
the  modern  American  city.  It  is  fortunately  true  that,  do  our 
worst,  a  higher  power  than  ours  has  decreed,  and  all  ages  have 
proved,  that  “  boys  will  be  boys  ” ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  im¬ 
portant  that  we  so  provide,  if  possible,  that,  in  being  so,  they 
may  not  be  driven  into  courses  which  prevent  their  growing 
up  into  manly  and  civilized  men. 

Joseph  Lee 

Boston,  Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS  IN  ENGLAND 
I  18001850 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  educational  periodicals 
in  England  have  been  addressed  to  “  the  child  ”  since  1799,  to 
his  parents  and  teachers  since  1802.  As  the  main  purpose  of 
the  present  paper,  however,  is  to  give  American  teachers  some 
indication  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  our  existing  periodicals,  I 
have  contented  myself — for  the  first  half  of  the  century — with 
drawing  up  the  following  (incomplete)  bibliography,  to  which, 
with  an  eye  to  cause  and  effect,  I  have  added  the  chief  educa¬ 
tional  landmarks. 

1799  (Jan.).  The  Children' s  magazine,  or  monthly  repository  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  delight.  No.  i.  "  Embellished  with  two  plates — ‘  The  Little 
Grateful  Sailor,’  and  a  small  Map  of  the  world — elegantly  printed  on 
patent  colored  paper.”  Illustrated,  i2mo,  78  p.  Price  not  stated. 
London. 

[Opens  thus  :  “  To  Parents,  etc.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the 
laudable  pursuit  of  educating  children  must  know  it  requires  something  con¬ 
tinually  new  to  gratify  the  youthful  mind.  A  new  toy,  a  new  game,  a 
new  book,  all  have  their  turn  in  the  imagination.  It  is  therefore  to 
furnish  them  with  the  latter,  that  The  Children's  magazine  is  intended.”] 
Existed  one  year. 

1802.  (May).  The  Guardian  of  education,  a  periodical  work  consisting  of 
a  jiractical  essay  on  Christian  education,  founded  immediately  on  the 
Scriptures  and  the  sacred  offices  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  memoirs  of 
modern  philosophers  and  extracts  from  their  writings  ;  extracts  from 
sermons  and  other  books  relating  to  religious  education,  and  a  copious 
examination  of  modern  systems  of  education,  children’s  books,  and 
books  for  young  persons.  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Trimmer.  Monthly,  8vo, 
64  p.  Price  not  stated.  London. 

[  The  main  purpose  of  this  periodical  is  declared  to  be  "  to  combat  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Christian  religion.”] 

Existed  four  years. 

1805.  George  III.’s  famous  interview  with  Joseph  Lancaster,  in  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  said :  “  It  is  my  wish  that  every  poor  child  in  my 
Kingdom  may  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible.” 
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1810.  Royal  Lancasterian  Association  founded. 

1811.  National  Society  founded  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor 
in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church  throughout  England  and 
Wales. 

1813  (Jan.).  The  Sunday-school  repository,  or  teachers'  magazine. 
Quarterly,  8vo,  56  p.  Price  not  stated.  London. 

[Contains  accounts  of  the  “  Happy  Death  ”  of  various  individuals,] 
Became  in  1830  The  Sunday-school  teachers'  magazine  and  journal  of 
education,  and  was  continuous  till  1867,  when  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  Sunday-school  teacher.  Monthly,  large  8vo,  32  p.  Price  6d. 

I  liave  not  been  able  to  trace  its  later  history. 

1814.  Royal  Lancasterian  Society  becomes  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society. 

1816.  Select  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Metropolis. 

1823.  London  Mechanics’  Institute  founded. 

1823  (July).  The  Assistant  of  education,  religious  and  literary,  intended  for 
the  use  of  young  persons  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  By  Caroline 
Fry.  Monthly,  illustrated,  8vo,  60  p.  Price  not  stated.  London. 
[Opens  with  these  words;  "Four  thousand  and  four  years  before  the 

birth  of  our  Saviour,  it  pleased  the  great  God  of  all  things  to  create  for 
himself  a  world,  in  which  to  show  forth  his  glory  and  the  greatness  of 
his  power.”] 

Existed  five  years. 

1 824  (Jan.).  The  Child's  companion,  or  Sunday  scholar's  re^vard.  Relig¬ 
ious  Tract  Society.  Monthly,  illustrated,  i6mo,  32  p.  Price  not  stated. 
London. 

[Specimen  of  arithmetical  questions  in  No.  1  :  "If  twenty  shillings  will 
purchase  a  thousand  tracts  and  little  books,  how  many  may  a  family  of 
six  persons  purchase  and  distribute  in  5  years,  if  each  person  subscribes 
one  penny  per  week  ?  ”] 

Period  of  existence  not  traced. 

1824  (April).  The  National  school  magazine.  For  boys  and  girls.  Fort- 
nigluly.  illustrated,  121110,  16  p.  Price  not  stated.  London. 

[Opens  with  these  words  :  "  There  is  on  the  cover  of  this  little  book  a 
sight  which  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  in  pvery  town  and  village  in  the 
kingdom; — a  National  School,  and  a  number  of  children  going  to  church, 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  worship  God  !  ”  First  volume  contains  the  story 
of  "  Idle  Jack  Simkins.”] 

Existed  one  year. 

1824.  The  Etonian.  Eton. 

[?  Earliest  “  School  Magazine  ”  published  by  schoolboys.] 

1826  (June).  The  Educational  review  and  magazine.  Monthly,  8mo,. 
16  p.  Price  6d.  London,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow. 

[The  first  number  contains  an  article  on  “  The  means  of  securing,  to  the- 
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higher  classes  of  society,  a  proper  superiority  in  Education,”  by  the  Rev. 
James  Macgowan.] 

Existed  one  year. 

1827  (Jan.).  Lord  Brougham  makes  his  famous  remark:  “The  school¬ 
master  is  abroad  ;  and  I  trust  to  him  armed  with  his  primer  against  the 
soldier  in  full  military  array.” 

1827  (March).  Quarterly  extract.  London. 

[The  organ  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  A  continuation, 
in  a  sense,  of  The  Philanthropist,  (\ys\.  \n  1811  by  Joseph  Lan¬ 

caster  at  the  Royal  Free  School  Press,  Borough  Rd.,  but  discontinued  in 
1819.] 

Still  existing  as  The  Educational  record  (see  below).  Not  seen. 

1828.  University  of  London  founded. 

1829  (May).  The  Schoolmaster,  a  weekly  essay  ;  the  object  of  which  is  to 
point  out  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  present  systems  of  education 
and  modes  of  managing  children,  and  to  propose  better.  8vo,  12  p. 
Price  2d.  London. 

[.<*  The  first  weekly.  The  second  number  contains  the  following  defini¬ 
tion  of  education  :  “  What  man  receives  from  teachers  of  all  descriptions, 
animate  and  inanimate,  during  the  entire  course  of  his  life.”  On  p.  181 
of  the  first  volume  is  the  following  quotation  from  William  Cobbett’s 
Emigrant' s  guide :  “  If  anyone  should  think  of  going  to  America  as 
schoolmaster  or  teacher,  and  especially  as  schoolmistress  or  female  teacher, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  to  such  persons,  that  the  Americans  are  extremely 
scrupulous  as  to  character ;  and  that  they  look  with  a  very  inquisitive  eye 
at  all  those  under  whose  care  they  place  their  children.  No  better  country 
in  the  world  for  schoolmasters  of  good  character,  good  life,  and  with 
talents  equal  to  the  undertaking  according  to  its  degree.”] 

Existed  one  year. 

1830  (Sept.).  The  Monthly  preceptor  and  youth's  manual.  Price  not 
stated.  London. 

[Opens  thus :  “  Education  was  never  so  easily  to  be  obtained  as  at 
present  .  .  .  The  Schoolmaster  is  indeed  abroad.”] 

Existed  one  year. 

1831  (Jan.).  The  Quarterly  journal  of  education,  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Society  for  tlie  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
8vo,  212  p.  Price  not  stated.  London. 

[The  purpose  of  this  Journal  is  expressed  in  the  Introduction  thus: 
“  While  we  have  in  Great  Britain  various  means  of  diffusing  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  events  of  political  life,  and  of  every  useful  discovery  in  art 
and  science,  there  are  none  that  are  efficient  for  recording  the  great  and 
interesting  events  of  education,  and  for  communicating  the  improvements 
which  are  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  modes  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
The  education  of  the  British  Islands  has  no  bond  of  union  ;  it  is  split  into 
factions,  and  parties,  and  sects,  each  ignorant  of  what  the  rest  are  doing. 
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and  all  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  they  might  derive  from  mutual 
acquaintance  .  .  .  Now,  if  we  can  devise  any  means  for  giving  a  greater 
unity  to  education  in  these  islands;  if  we  can  only  make  all  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  instruction  better  acquainted  with  one  another;  and  if  we  can 
diffuse  a  fair  and.unbiased  criticism  on  establishments  for  education,  and  on 
the  systems  and  the  books  which  constitute  their  real  life  and  existence — 
we  are  doing  a  service,  not  only  to  our  country,  but  to  the  whole  world."] 
Existed  five  years. 

1832  (July).  The  Academic  correspondent,  and  magazine  of  education. 
Monthly,  8vo,  72  p.  Price  is.  London. 

[On  p.  9  is  the  following  note :  “  A  correspondent  justly  laments  the 
want  of  some  organ  of  communication  for  teachers.  We  trust  our  Maga¬ 
zine  has  now  supplied  that  want.”  The  first  vol.  (July  to  Dec.)  contains, 
inter  alia ;  Conjectures  on  female  education  ;  daily  record  of  duties ;  Irish 
education  ;  Mr.  Fellingburgh’s  (sic)  establishment  at  Hofwyl ;  on  cor¬ 
poreal  {sic)  punishment  in  schools ;  problems  for  seniors  and  juniors  (the 
earliest  I  have  noticed) ;  foreign  notices.] 

Period  of  existence  not  traced. 

1832.  The  Parents'  cabinet  of  amusement  and  instruction.  i2mo. 

[A  collection  of  simple  dialogues  on  scientific  subjects,  moral  stories, 
etc.] 

Existed  at  least  three  years.  Not  seen. 

1832.  The  Schoolmaster  at  home.  London. 

[A  cheap  satirico-political  illustrated  weekly,  but,  in  spite  of  the  tempt¬ 
ing  title — itself  a  sign  of  the  times — not  in  any  sense  educational.  One 
of  the  precursors  of  Punchi] 

1833  (Feb.).  The  Children’s  weekly  visitor.  Illustrated,  small  8vo,  24  p. 
Price  not  stated.  London. 

[No.  I  contains  :  The  Young  family  described  ;  slate  exercises  on  lines ; 
spelling  lesson  ;  questions  on  the  oak ;  the  nursery ;  Septuagesima  Sunday, 
etc.] 

Period  of  existence  not  traced. 

1833.  First  National  Grant  to  Education  (;^20,ooo). 

1835  (Jan.).  The  Educational  magazine  and  journal  of  Christian  philan¬ 
thropy  and  public  utility.  Monthly,  8vo,  64  p.  Price  not  stated.  Lon¬ 
don. 

[Opens  thus :  “  The  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
are  at  the  present  moment  in  a  state  highly  favorable  to  the  prosecution  of 
benevolent  objects  on  sound  principles.  The  public  mind  has  triumphed 
over  the  fear  that  education  would  do  harm  ;  the  only  question  now  is — 
how  shall  we  direct  a  power  which  ‘  mighty  in  majesty  and  terrible  in 
strength,’  stands  ready  to  walk  forth  upon  man.”  Edited,  from  1840,  by 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.] 

Existed  six  years. 
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1836.  Newspaper  Stamp  Duty  lowered. 

1836.  The  Seraph  ;  or  Journal  of  literature  and  education.  Edited  by 
Richard  Ruegg.  Monthly,  illustrated,  i2mo.  Price  not  stated.  London. 
[Especially  devoted  to  “Female  Education.”  Opens  thus:  “No  one 
glancing  upon  the  present  state  of  female  character  can  fail  to  notice  that 
a  complete  reformation  is  needed ;  and  that,  in  things  pertaining  to 
woman’s  education,  great  improvements  must  he  made  before  we  can 
expect  her  to  act  out  the  full  powers  which  God  has  given  her.  Mentally 
speaking,  the  females  of  England  are  treated  as  the  Turkish  females  are 
physically  :  whilst  we  expend  large  sums  to  render  our  sons  learned,  and 
are  careful  that  every  kind  of  mental  food  shall  be  abundantly  supplied 
them,  we  confine  our  daughters’  educations  (s/e)  to  what  are  usually 
termed  accomplishments,  which  neither  elevate  their  morals  nor  enlarge 
their  understandings  ;  which  are  of  no  service  to  them  in  the  domestic 
circle  or  the  walks  of  life:  and  which  will  ultimately  prove  snares  to 
entangle  them  in  a  maze  of  misery.”  Among  the  contents  are  a  long  essay 
on  Female  education,  articles  on  The  love  of  dress,  and  The  preparation 
for  a  future  state,  and  a  review  of  Lectures  to  children  on  the  last  hours  of 
our  Lord  and  which  is  declared  to  be  “  clear,  plain,  and  inter¬ 

esting.”]  Period  of  existence  not  traced. 

1839.  Special  Committee  of  Privy  Council  appointed  to  deal  with  elemen¬ 
tary  education. 

1839  (Sept.).  The  London  scholastic  journal  and  magazine  of  education. 
Published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  London  School  Society. 
Monthly,  8vo,  40  p.  Price  not  stated. 

[Opens  thus  :  “  The  London  scholastic  journal  has  been  devised  in 
order  to  become  a  bond  between  schoolmasters  and  others  interested  in 
the  cause  of  education — to  serve  as  a  channel  for  such  correspondence 
and  communication  as  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  general 
— and  to  become  subservient  to  the  great  cause  of  education  and  the 
diffusion  of  sound  practical  plans  of  instruction.”] 

The  numbers  I  have  examined  throw  much  light  on  the  state  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  time. 

Existed  one  year. 

1840.  The  Educator  and  children's  cyclopedia.  Not  seen. 

1841.  The  Schoolmaster  in  the  pulpit.  8vo,  28  p.  6d.  London. 
[Presumably  by  W.  J.  Fox.  Contains  a  sermon  on  Faith  and  Salvation 

and  a  lecture  on  the  Bible.  Introduction  opens  thus  :  “  ‘  The  School¬ 
master  Abroad  ’  is  a  meddling  personage,  and  in  his  zeal  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  behold  him  now  even  venturing  into  the  pulpit.  The  clergy 
will  doubtless  frown  upon  him  as  an  intruder,  and  exclaim  contemptuously, 
•  Let  the  pedagogue  stick  to  his  desk  and  his  cane,  and  not  presume  to 
interfere  with  teachers  of  a  higher  order.’  But  may  he  not  justly  plead  in 
his  own  defense  that  they  have  themselves  provoked  this  intrusion  by 
their  interference  with  his  functions?  ”] 

Only  one  number  published. 
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1843  (Jan.).  The  English  journal  of  education,  specially  designed  as  a 
medium  of  correspondence  among  parocliial  clergymen  and  all  pro¬ 
moters  of  sound  education  ;  parents,  sponsors,  schoolmasters,  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  etc.  Edited  by  Rev.  George  Moody.  Monthly,  8vo, 
40  p.  Price  6d.  London. 

[The  opening  pages  thus  explain  the  title  :  “  Our  Journal  is  English  : 
^i)  Because  it  is  designed  for  those  who  in  the  strictest  sense  may  be 
called  English  laborers ;  for  English  men  and  women,  who  are  teaching 
English  boys  and  girls  in  English  villages,  in  the  close  alleys  of  English 
manufacturing  towns,  in  the  heart  of  the  English  capital ;  for  those  who 
speak  the  English  tongue  and  perhaps  no  other ;  for  those  who  read  Eng¬ 
lish  books,  are  English  in  their  habits,  prejudices,  temptations  ;  for  those 
who  can  scarcely  be  understood,  except  by  Englishmen  nursed  under  the 
same  influences  with  themselves  ...  (2)  Because  we  do  in  our  hearts 

believe,  that  the  principles  of  our  education  need  not  be  imported  from 
any  other  shore  ;  that  we  have  them  fixed  and  rooted  in  our  own  soil,  requir¬ 
ing  only  to  be  called  forth  and  acted  out.’’] 

Existed  till  1864,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Museum. 

1844  (Jan.).  The  British  annals  of  education,  being  the  scholastic  quar¬ 
terly  review  of  educational,  philosophical,  scientific,  artistical  and 
general  intelligence.  Designed  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  school¬ 
master  and  support  the  educational  institutions  of  England.  By 
W.  Martin.  8vo,  132  p.  Price  2s.  6d.  London. 

Existed  for  one  year. 

1846.  Minutes  of  Council  on  Education.  Re-organization  of  public  ele¬ 
mentary  school  system. 

1847  (Oct.).  The  Educational  times,  a  monthly  stamped  journal  of  educa¬ 
tion,  science,  and  literature.  410,  16  p.  Price  6d.  London. 

[Objects  :  “  (i)  To  act  as  the  organ  of  educators  in  their  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  public  or  among  themselves  ;  (2)  to  furnish  to  those  who 
intend  to  enter  the  profession,  and  to  its  junior  members,  that  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  their  practical  application, 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties 
successfully  ;  (3)  to  point  out  the  true  bearing  of  all  questions  connected 
with  education,  and  in  particular  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  educator 
by  showing  that  they  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the 
community,  and  (4)  to  bring  together  information  of  every  kind  relating  to 
education.”  Contains  the  earliest  examination  paper  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  (College  of  Preceptors,  June,  1847)00  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Education.] 

Still  in  existence  (see  below). 

1847.  National  society's  monthly  paper.  Organ  of  the  National  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church.  London. 

Still  existing  (since  1876  as  The  School  guardian,  see  below.)  Not 
seen.  . 
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1848  (Jan.).  The  Quarterly  educational  magazine,  inA  record  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  School  Society.  8vo,  104  p.  Price  not  stated.  London. 
[The  purpose  is  stated  in  the  Introduction  thus :  “  The  Society  with 
which  this  magazine  originates  has  for  its  simple  object  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  education  ‘  on  Christian  principles,  as  such  principles  are 
set  forth  and  embodied  in  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ’  .  .  .  To  this  work  of  Scriptural  education  we  dedicate  our 
pages  .  .  .  Our  main  wish  is,  while  affording  our  best  help  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  detail  of  education,  to  give  tone — should  God  so  bless  us — to  this 
nol)le  enterprise ;  to  fan  the  flame  of  piety  and  of  Christian  principle,  as 
its  life  and  soul.”] 

Existed  one  year. 


II  1851-1870 

During  this  second  period  journalism  in  general  profited 
from  three  important  events, — the  abolition  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  tax  in  1853,  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper  stamp  act  in  1855, 
and  the  abandonment  of  duty  on  paper  in  1861, — but  I  do  not 
find  that  either  of  these  had  any  marked  effect  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational  journals,  which  continued  to  come  into  ex¬ 
istence  at  the  average  rate  of  about  one  a  year,  which  continued 
to  be  for  the  most  part  monthlies,  and  continued  to  sell  at  un¬ 
popular  prices.  Even  the  issue  of  the  famous  revised  code  of 
1862 — by  which  Mr.  Lowe  established  amid  much  jubilation 
the  system,  since  so  violently  condemned,  of  payment  by  results- 
— failed  either  to  quicken  the  pace  or  alter  the  tone.  It  was  not 
indeed  till  after  Mr.  Forster’s  great  elementary  education  act 
of  1870  that  there  was  any  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  educational  periodicals,  or  any  considerable  diminution  in 
their  price. 

Of  the  periodicals  of  this  second  period  I  mention  two  only 
— the  first  for  its  quaint  title  and  still  quainter  justification,  the 
second  because  its  lineal  descendant  takes  perhaps  the  fore¬ 
most  place  among  our  educational  periodicals  to-day:  (i) 
Monthly  morsels,  a  volume  for  all  parents  and  teachers  ( i2mo, 
26  p.,  id. )  was  issued  in  Januray,  1859,  and  justified  itself  thus : 
“  Many  books,  magazines,  and  so  on,  bearing  upon  this  subject 
[education]  have  been  examined,  and  much  has  been  found 
that  is  valuable  in  various  works;  but  the  gold  of  truth  has  been 
so  mixed  with  the  dross  of  Arminianism  and  human  merit,  that 
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the  writer  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  book  to  recommend  upon 
the  subject.  He  has  thought  he  might  serve  his  generation  by- 
gleaning  up  from  every  available  source,  scraps,  hints,  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  tales,  upon  parental  influence  and  duties,  and  pre¬ 
senting  them  in  a  volume  for  all  parents  and  teachers.”  (2) 
The  scholastic  register  (monthly,  4d.)  was  issued  in  July, 
1869,  and  has  been  known,  since  1878,  as  The  journal  of 
education. 


Ill  1871-1900 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  educa¬ 
tional  periodicals  is  the  way  in  which  they  have  their  day  and 
cease  to  be.  Of  the  fifty  odd  I  have  been  able  to  trace  before 
1870 — and  there  were  doubtless  many  more — four  only  are 
still  alive,  and  of  the  full  hundred  that  have  come  into  existence 
since,  half  are  already  dead.  Of  the  fifty  ^  survivors  very 
many  have  only  a  narrow  local  interest,  tho  even  they  doubtless 
serve,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  keep  alive  the  conception 
of  education  as  a  social  force  rather  than  as  a  source  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  The  fact  that  there  are  a  score  of  such  papers  in  exist¬ 
ence  is  the  most  that  American  teachers  can  care  to  know  about 
them,  and  I  therefore  proceed,  without  further  reference,  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  periodicals  of  wider  significance,  which,  for 
convenience,  I  group  under  the  following  heads:  higher, 
secondary,  elementary,  and  special. 


HIGHER  (university)  EDUCATION 

An  account  of  the  periodicals  devoted  exclusively,  or  even 
chiefly,  to  the  interests  of  higher  education  in  England  can  be 
given  in  three  words — there  are  none.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  obscure,  but  the  fact  seems  to  point  to  one  of  two  things — 
either  that  education  is  supposed  to  cease  at  the  gates  of  the 

•  I  do  not  in  these  figures  include  periodicals  that  cater  exclusively  for  boys, 
girls,  and  "  little  folks,”  or  those  whose  main  purpose  is  to  "prepare  ’’  candidates 
for  examinations — in  all  a  countless  host.  I  am  speaking  only  of  educational 
periodicals  in  the  narrower  sense — of  periodicals,  that  is,  dealing  in  the  main  with 
educational  methods  and  educational  politics. 
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university,  or  that,  once  within  those  gates,  it  is  supposed  to 
Ije  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  this  respect  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  other  countries. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Of  the  periodicals  devoted  exclusively,  or  chiefly,  to  the 
interests  of  secondary  education,  the  following  seven,  arranged 
in  order  of  birth,  are  in  the  first  rank :  The  Educational  thnes, 
The  Journal  of  education,  The  Educational  review,  The 
Parents’  review.  The  School  world,  and,  as  representing  special 
interests,  The  Preparatory  schools  review,  and  Secondary 
education. 

The  Educational  times  and  journal  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.*  40  p. 

(advts.  18),  monthly.  6d.  First  issue  October,  1847.  London  ;  Hodgson,  89 

Farringdon  Street,  E.  C. 

The  Educational  times  deals  almost  exclusively  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  secondary  education  (boys  and  girls).  Of  late  years 
its  leading  articles  have  been  largely  devoted  to  educational 
politics,  but  it  has  always  steadily  advocated  the  general  needs 
of  education  from  a  public  point  of  view,  and  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
mere  champion  of  the  profession  or  of  the  corporation  it  repre¬ 
sents. 

It  differs  from  most  of  its  contemporaries  in  having  no  prize 
■competition,  but  it  publishes  a  monthly  set  of  problems  in  ad¬ 
vanced  mathematics  of  which  solutions  are  invited.  Another 
special  feature  is  a  verbatim  report  of  the  monthly  lecture  at 
the  College  of  Preceptors. 

The  permanent  items  among  the  contents  are:  Notes;  the 
month;  forecasts  and  comments;  universities;  reviews,  cor¬ 
respondence;  mathematical  questions  and  solutions. 

*  The  College  of  Preceptors  was  established  in  the  year  1846,  and  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  the  year  1849,  “  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  sound  learning 
and  of  advancing  the  interests  of  education,  especially  among  the  middle  classes, 
by  affording  facilities  to  the  teacher  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
and  by  providing  for  the  periodical  session  of  a  competent  board  of  examiners,  to 
ascertain  and  give  certificates  of  the  requirements  and  fitness  for  their  office  of 
persons  engaged  or  desiring  to  be  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth.” 
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Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were;  Psychology  in  training 
colleges;  the  art  of  reading;  schoolboys’  books;  corp)orate  life 
and  games  in  secondary  schools;  German  and  English  ideals; 
future  progress  in  secondary  education;  literary  inventiveness 
in  school  children. 

The  journal  of  education,  a  monthly  record  and  review.  'I'he  official 

medium  of  the  Teachers’  (jiiild  of  Great  liritain  and  Ireland  ’  and  of  thi-  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Scotland.*  68  j).  (advts.  30). 

6d.  First  issue  July,  l86q  [as  The  Scholastic  register,  title  chanjjed  in  iSyS). 

London  :  Rice,  3  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  K.  C. 

Whilst  appealing  mainly  to  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools, 
both  men  and  women,  The  Journal  of  education  discusses  all 
the  wider  issues  of  university  and  elementary  education.  It 
has  regular  correspondents  in  the  colonies,  at  most  European 
capitals,  at  the  universities,  and  at  the  i)rincipal  public  and  high 
schools. 

From  its  very  first  number  it  has  pleaded  strenuously  for  the 
organization  of  secondary  education,  the  training  and  registra¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  and  the  unification  of  the  whole  of  the  English 
educational  syst(^.  But  while  profoundly  interested  in  edu¬ 
cational  politics,  it  has  at  the  same  time  contributed  largely  to 
the  development  of  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  as  well  as 
to  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  the  teacher. 

The  permanent  items  among  the  contents  are:  Occasional 
(editorial)  notes;  technical  education;  colonial  and  foreign 
notes;  reviews  and  minor  notices;  teachers’  guild  report; 
jottings;  monthly  calendar;  university,  college,  and  school 
news;  prize  competitions  (translations  from  French  and  Ger¬ 
man);  correspondence. 

•  The  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  incorporated  in  1885. 
Its  objects  are  (i)  to  form  a  body  which  shall  be  thoroly  representative  of  all 
grades  of  teachers,  and  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  knowledge  and  authority  on  all 
matters  of  education;  (2)  to  obtain  for  the  whole  body  of  teachers  the  status  and 
authority  of  a  learned  profession;  (3)  to  enable  teachers  by  union  and  co-operation 
to  make  better  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age  and,  by  the  same  means,  to  do 
all  such  other  lawful  things  as  may  conduce  to  their  own  welfare  and  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

*  The  Association  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools  in  Scotland  was  founded  in 
1885  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  interest  to  schoolmasters  on  secondary- 
education  topics  in  Scotland. 
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Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  An  American  scheme  of 
nature-study;  athletics  and  fatigue,  a  chapter  in  school  hy¬ 
giene;  the  child’s  library;  the  educational  outlook  in  Gernuiny; 
the  first  English  writer  on  civics;  our  grandfathers  as  children; 
the  making  of  a  school  newspaper. 

The  Educational  review.  Fortnightly,  32  p.  (advts.  3).  2d.  First  issue,  i8<ju 
[as  Education,  title  changed  in  1891].  London  :  2  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W,  f. 

After  an  intermittent  and  Protean  existence  of  nine  years, 
the  Educational  revieza,  in  January,  1899,  was  so  bold  as  to 
assume  the  shape  of  a  journal  “  devoted  entirely  to  matters  of 
pedagogic  interest,  or,  in  other  words,  matters  relating  to  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching.”  But  the  editor  was  before  his 
time,  and  in  January,  1900,  it  was  frankly  announced  that  the 
experiment  had  conclusively  shown  “  that  educationists  will 
not  give  such  an  organ  the  support  which  is  necessary  if  the 
undertaking  is  not  to  entail  a  heavy  loss.”  Pedagogics,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  abandoned,  and  the  Reviezv  is  still  “  largely 
devoted  to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,”  altho,  in  addition 
to  this  high  theme,  it  now  contains  news  and  discusses  topics 
of  current  importance  in  secondary  and  higher  education  ” 
— and,  it  may  be  added,  prints  instructive  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  set  for  certain  public  examinations.  Time  alone  can  de¬ 
termine  whether  such  a  combination  will  create  any  profitable 
demand. 

In  two  respects  the  Educational  reviezv  stands  alone:  in 
the  vigor  and  fearlessness  of  its  editorials,  and  in  its  monthly 
review  of  the  educational  periodicals  of  other  countries. 

Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  How  to  study  a  poem; 

!  common  sense  in  education;  some  new  ethical  conceptions  in 
their  bearing  on  education;  the  school  system  of  the  United 
Stales;  voice-training  in  schools.® 

The  Parents’  review,  a  monthly  magazine  of  home-training  and  culture. 

76  p.  (advts.  11).  6(1.  First  issue  February,  1890.  London:  Kegan  Paul. 

I'his  is  the  organ  of  the  Parents’  National  Educational 
Union.®  Its  chief  object  is  “  to  provide  a  channel  whereby 

*  Since  these  lines  were  written  this  gallant,  but  ill-fated,  periodical  has  again 
succumbed  to  circumstance.  Its  re-emergence  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

•  Established  in  1887.  It  aims  at  giving  opportunities  for  the  study  of  educa- 
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the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds,  on  the  all-important 
subject  of  the  bringing  up  of  a  fam.ily,  shall  be  readily 
brought  home  to  parents.”  A  further  object  is  “  to  raise 
common  thought  on  the  subject  of  education  to  the  level 
of  scientific  research,  and  to  give  parents  a  grip  of  some 
half-dozen  principles  which  shall  act  as  powerful  levers  in 
the  elevation  of  character,”  and  further,  “  to  keep  parents 
in  touch  with  the  best  and  latest  thought  on  all  those  matters 
connected  with  the  training  and  culture  of  children  and 
young  people  which  do  not  fall  within  the  school  curriculum. 
/Ml  this  the  Rexneiv  does,  and  more,  for  it  wisely  travels  out¬ 
side  the  restriction  of  those  last  words,  and  prints  many  an 
address  on  school  matters — curricula,  discipline,  athletics,  and 
the  like — delivered  by  teachers  to  members  of  the  Union. 

The  permanent  items  among  the  contents  are :  P.  N.  E.  U. 
notes;  health  notes;  new  books;  letter-bag;  our  work. 

Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  Children’s  teeth;  the  train¬ 
ing  of  children  in  the  observation  of  nature;  the  physiology  of 
education;  the  stamp  traffic  as  a  factor  in  education;  parental 
peculiarities  and  parental  possibilities;  the  patience  of  parents; 
why  learn  Greek  and  Latin  ? 

The  School  world,  a  monthly  mag;azine  of  educational  work  and  progress. 

IIhtstr.ite(),  60  p.  (advts.  ii).  6d.  First  issue  January,  iSgg.  London:  Mac- 

mill.nn. 

The  aims  and  scope  of  the  School  ivorld,  the  latest  of  our 
secondary  journals,  were  set  forth  as  follows  in  the  first 
number : 

It  is  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  interests  of  education,  by  publish¬ 
ing  information  upon  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching  applicable  to 
schools  of  all  types,  that  The  School  tvorld'\\^%  been  founded.  A  co-ordi¬ 
nation  of  endeavor  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected.  Individual 
research  and  isolated  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  best  way  of  performing  the 
manifold  duties  of  the  teacher  are,  we  are  glad  to  know,  common  enough  ; 
but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  that  some  system  of  recording 
results  and  exchanging  observations  is  absolutely  essential  to  insure  success. 
It  is  hoped  that  The  School  world  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  medium  by  which  this  end  may  be  accomplished.  Hut  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  success  along  these  lines  can  only  be  attained  by  the 
active  co-operation  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  ;  and  it  is 

1100.11  problems,  and  a  meeting  ground  for  intercourse  between  parents,  teachers, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  education  in  its  widest  sense. 
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believed  that  tliese  pages  will  eventually  show  that  no  more  original  and 
efficient  methods  of  instruction  than  those  followed  by  many  practicing 
teachers  are  to  be  found.  Practical  teachers  of  this  stamp — masters  and 
mistresses  who  have  spent  lal)oi  ious  days  in  the  classroom — have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  realities  and  limitations  of  schoolwork  altogether  beyond  the 
experience  of  the  armchair  educational  philosopher,  and  it  is  their  views 
which  will  receive  the  first  consideration  in  these  columns.  Indiscriminate 
condemnation  of  existing  methods  will  not  be  encouraged,  nor  vague 
generalizations  as  to  how  subjects  should  be  studied.  What  is  wanted  is 
definite  descriptions  of  ways  and  means  which  have  been  proved  efficient, 
helpful  hints  which  will  facilitate  the  work  of  teaching,  and  accounts  of 
-successful  plans  dealing  with  difficulties  which  arise  in  every  school.  To 
such  matters  as  these  the  pages  of  The  School  world  will  always  be  ojten. 

This  hig-h  promise  has  l)een  abundantly  fulfilled,  and  within 
the  limits  it  has  set  it.self  The  School  world  for  its  first  two 
years  shows  an  admirable  record.  Nearly  every  aspect  of  the 
practical  work  of  the  scluxilroom  has  l)een  competently  dealt 
with,  and  much  stimulating  material  for  young  readers  has 
also  l)een  supplied. 

Characteristic  features  are  the  almost  complete  ab.sence  of 
educational  politics,  and  the  inclusion  of  school  sermons,  test 
*  examination  papers,  and  notes  for  lantern  lectures. 

Other  ijermanent  items  among  the  contents  are:  Items  of 
interest;  revdews  of  schoollxioks ;  prize  competitions  (for  boys 
and  girls) ;  chess  column;  correspondence. 

Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  Education  of  the  pupil 
teacher:  the  physical  examination  and  development  of  school¬ 
boys;  secondary  education  in  Scotland;  educational  museums; 
mixed  classes  in  schools  and  universities;  pre-classical  culture 
in  Greece;  i)rogress  in  tbe  co-ordination  of  education. 

The  Preparatory  schools  review.  The  organ  of  the  Association  of  Head 

Masters  of  Preparatory  Schools.'’  50  p.  (advts.  5),  March,  July,  and  December. 

IS.  First  issue  July,  1895.  Oxford:  Alden. 

Tho  tradition  nowhere  dies  harder  than  in  the  English  public 
schools.  The  prcparalory  schools  reviezu,  which,  in  a  sense, 

’  An  Association  founded  in  1892  with  the  following  objects;  (a)  To  draw  more 
closely  together  the  head  masters  of  preparatory  schools,  and  organize  their 
opinion;  (h)  To  advance  the  interests  of  education  as  affecting  those  schools; 
(c)  To  provide  a  recognized  channel  of  communication  with  the  public  schools  and 
with  other  educational  bodies.  [A  “Preparatory  School’’  in  this  sense  is  a 
school  which  consists  of  boys  under  fifteen  and  prepares  for  the  seven  great  public 
schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Westminster,  Shrewsbury,  Charter- 
house — and  a  few  others.] 
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represents  them,  is  thoroly  entitled  to  call  itself  “  a  progressive 
publication,  imbued  with  liberal  principles.”  It  has  a  high 
concq>tion  of  education  and  is  strikingly  fearless  in  expression. 

The  jjermanent  items  among  the  contents  are:  Notes  and 
comments;  correspondence;  reviews  and  notices  of  books. 

Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  The  teaching  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history  (a  symposium);  student  masters;  manual  train¬ 
ing;  punishments;  the  idol  of  the  school  (classics);  lines  of 
future  progress  in  secondary  education. 

Secondary  Education,  the  journal  of  the  Private  Schools'  Association 

Incorporated.’  i6  p.  (advts.  2),  monthly.  31I.  First  issue  October,  1896. 

London:  5  Hloomsbury  Square,  W.  C. 

As  representing  the  interests  of  private  schools  this  journal 
“  seeks  to  supjK)rt  individual  enterjirise  as  an  essential  factor 
in  true  education.”  Holding  that  ”  the  extravagant  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  money  in  England  at  the  present  time  on  educa¬ 
tional  experiments  that  may  he  transient  goes  far  to  handicap 
l)rivate  schools,  so  long  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  privileges  which  are  granted  to  public  schools,”  it  points 
month  by  month  to  these  disabilities,  and  suggests  how  they 
may  be  removed.  It  thus  deals  mainly  with  questions  of  edu¬ 
cational  politics,  and  only  in  a  secondary  degree  with  educa¬ 
tional  methods. 

The  permanent  items  of  the  contents  are:  Occasional  notes; 
report  of  the  Private  Schools’  Association;  correspondence; 
reviews  and  notices. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

From  the  large  number  of  periodicals  devoted  to  elementary 
education  I  have  selected  as  most  representative — again  in 
order  of  birth — the  following:  The  Educational  record.  The 
School  guardian,  The  School  hoard  chronicle.  The  School¬ 
master,  The  Practical  teacher,  and  The  School  hoard  gazette. 

*  An  Association  founded  in  1878.  The  primary  object  is  to  effect  such  an 
organization  of  those  engaged  in  private  schools  as  will  insure  powerful  corporate 
action.  The  secondary  purpose  is  that  of  conference  in  matters  relating  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  general  and  private  schools  in  particular.  [A  "  Private  School  ”  in  Eng¬ 
land  may  be  roughly  defined  as  a  school  that  is  “  owned  by  one  person  and  man¬ 
aged  for  his  own  profit.”] 
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The  Educational  record,  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.*  144  p.  (advts.  4),  February,  June,  and  October.  6d.  First 
issue  March,  1827  (as  Quarterly  extracts  ;  title  changed  in  1848).  London: 
114  Temple  Chambers,  E.  C. 


Last  year,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  its  age,  this  journal 
— ^perhaps  the  oldest  extant  educational  periodical  in  any  lan¬ 
guage — hit  upon  a  happy  means  of  renewing  its  youth.  The 
process  is  lyest  described  in  the  editor’s  own  words : 


The  Educational  record  has  aimed  to  give  a  faithful  review  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  exposition  of  its 
principles  at  public  meetings,  and  the  expansion  of  its  work  in  the  training 
of  teachers — thus  forming  a  link  of  connection  between  the  committee  and 
its  subscribers  and  trainees.  The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  a  wider 
•outlook  and  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  educational  efforts  in  our 
■country.  Further,  the  disposition  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  government 
supervision  and  the  opportunity  for  comparing  with  the  tried  and  success¬ 
ful  principles  upon  which  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was 
founded,  the  schemes  that  the  widening  thoughts  of  men  are  evolving, 
suggest,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Committee,  justify  the  enlargement  of  our 
journal.  The  aim  is  not  at  all  to  compete  with  existing  periodicals,  but  to 
place  on  permanent  record  in  the  body  of  the  magazine  such  current 
<leclarations  of  principle,  and  such  current  efforts  at  improvements,  expan¬ 
sion,  and  consolidation  as  every  educational  philanthropist  may  wish  to  be 
able  to  recall  without  more  effort  on  the  part  of  busy  workers  and  thinkers 
<han  exposing  a  page  or  referring  to  an  index. 


Permanent  items  among  the  contents  of  the  new  series  are : 
The  outlook;  a  retrospect;  currents  and  cross  currents;  corre¬ 
spondence;  book  department;  personal  memoranda;  items  from 
the  Society’s  schools  and  colleges. 

Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  Religions  education:  our 
magazine  and  its  contemporaries;  the  Bible  and  creeds;  the 
future  .supply  of  teachers;  noted  schoolmasters;  and  (February, 
1900)  education  in  America. 


*The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was  originally  founded  in  1808  to 
■carry  on  the  work  begun  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  till  1814  was  known  as  the 
Royal  Lancasterian  Society.  Its  work  has  embraced  the  embodiment  and  diffu- 
■sion  of  the  principles  of  undenominational  religious  education  of  the  masses,  the 
founding  of  schools,  the  encouragement  of  scholars  by  grants,  prizes,  and  scholar- 
■ships,  and  the  training  of  teachers.  [The  title  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  L.in- 
«aster  wished  to  see  his  “system"  introduced  thruout  the  world.  The  Society 
has  indeed  never  confined  its  activities  to  the  British  Islands.] 
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The  School  guardian,  a  weekly  educational  newspaper  and  review.  The 
organ  of  the  National  Society.'**  24  p.  (advts.  g)  id.  First  issue,  1847  (as 
National  Society's  monthly  paper  ;  title  changed  in  1876).  London:  National 
Society’s  Depository,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

The  primary  purpose  of  The  School  Guardian  to-day  is  quite 
frankly  stated  to  be  “  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  volun¬ 
tary  schools  [as  against  board  schools]  and  especially  the 
schools  of  the  Church  of  England.”  A  secondary  purpose  is 
“  to  provide  school  managers  and  teachers  with  the  latest  and 
most  trustworthy  information  on  educational  topics.” 

The  School  board  chronicle,  an  educational  record  and  review.  32  p. 
(advts.  12),  weekly.  3d.  First  issue  February,  1871.  London:  72  Turnmill 
Street,  E.  C. 

The  school  board  chronicle  is  one  of  the  few  papers  called 
into  existence  by  the  education  act  of  1870  that  have  survdved 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  school 
boards,  and  the  chronicle  of  the  proceedings  of  the  school  at¬ 
tendance  committees,  which  administer  the  education  acts  in 
those  places  where  school  boards  have  not  yet  been  formed. 
Of  the  proceedings  of  all  these  bodies  it  contains  full  reports. 
Its  main  purpose  is  “  to  subserve  and  uphold  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  of  national  education,”  and  its  purview  “  extends  in¬ 
creasingly  to  all  educational  interests — from  the  foundations 
of  the  evolving  national  system  in  the  elementary  schools,  ti> 
its  crown  in  the  university  and  collegiate  system.”  Its  chief 
concern  is  thus  with  the  politics  of  education,  but  it  does  not 
neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law — educational  art  and 
science — and  indeed  devotes  considerable  attention  to  current 
educational  literature.  Thruout  its  life — its  editor  informs 
me — “  it  has  watched,  discussed,  and  cultivated  American 
analogies,  experiences,  and  ideals  in  national  education,  and 
has  taken  a  leading  part  ip  refuting  the  slander  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  system  has  led  to  an  increase  of  crime.” 

'®  The  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the 
Established  Church  w.as  founded  in  i8ii.  It  describes  itself  as  “the  recognized 
handmaid  of  the  Church  of  P'ngland  for  promoting  education  in  distinctive 
religious  principles,  stirring  up  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  enlisting 
voluntary  zeal,  and  assisting  to  maintain  and  extend  the  church  system  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  in  England  and  Wales.” 
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Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  Defective  and  epileptic 
children;  defense  of  the  higher  grade  schools;  the  American 
educational  system;  the  absentee  problem;  educational  unity. 

The  Schoolmaster,  the  organ  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers."  32  p. 

(aclvls.  20),  weekly,  nl.  hirst  issue  January,  1872.  London  :  14  Red  Lion 

Court,  E.  C. 

The  Schoolmaster  is  the  other  surviving  child  of  the  act  of 
1870.  it  deals  very  fully,  week  by  week,  with  the  politics  of 
education,  reporting  parliamentary  debates,  reviewing  the  blue- 
l)ooks  and  reports,  and  from  time  to  time  devoting  special  sup¬ 
plements  to  the  pressing  questions  of  the  day. 

The  editor  has  kindly  defined  its  policy  for  me  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words :  “  The  Schoolmaster  desires  to  render  more  highly 
efficient,  and  more  widely  universal,  education  in  this  country; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  for  those  upon  whom  the  entire 
fabric  of  education  ultimately  rests — the  teachers — reasonable 
conditions  of  service.” 

"  T!'c  National  Union  of  Teachers  was  founded  in  1870.  Its  objects  are; 

I.  To  unite  to'^ether,  by  means  of  local  associations,  school-teachers  thruout 
the  kin<'.I'>m,  in  order  to  provide  a  machinery  by  which  they  may  give  expression 
to  their  opinions  when  occasion  requires,  and  may  take  united  action  in  any  matter 
affecting  their  interests. 

II.  To  afford  to  the  F^ducation  Department,  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
to  school  l>t)ards,  and  to  other  educational  borlies,  the  benefit  of  the  collective 
experience  and  advice  of  teachers  on  practical  educational  questions. 

III.  To  improve  the  general  education  of  the  country  by  seeking  to  raise  the 
(jualiHcations  and  status  of  school-teachers,  and  by  opening  out  a  career  to  the  best 
qualified  members  of  the  profession. 

IV.  To  watch  the  working  of  the  education  acts;  to  promote  the  insertion  of 
such  new  articles  in  the  code  of  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  found 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  public  education;  and  to  secure  the  removal  of  such 
regulations  as  are  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  educational  progress. 

V.  To  establish  a  scheme,  whereby  retiring  allowances  may  be  secured  to  cer¬ 
tificated  teachers. 

VI.  To  establish  provident,  benevolent,  and  annuity  funds  in  connection  with 
the  Union,  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholastic  profession. 

VII.  To  establish  and  support  in  connection  with  the  Union  an  orphanage  anrf 
orphan  fund  for  the  children  of  teachers. 

VIII.  To  secure  the  representation  of  the  profession  in  parliament. 

IX.  To  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  members  in  legal  cases  of  a  professional 
nature. 

X.  To  raise  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession  by  means  of  a  public  register 
of  duly  qualified  teachers  for  every  class  of  schools;  by  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  educational  council  iind  the  creation  of  a  ministry  of  science  and 
education. 
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Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  The  neglect  of  the  village 
school;  the  half-timers’  act;  the  board  of  education  act;  the 
school  and  the  hungry  child;  the  teachers’  superannuation  act; 
the  future  of  the  voluntary  school. 

The  Practical  teacher,  a  monthly  magazine  and  review  for  the  schoolroom 
and  the  study.  Illustrated,  66  p.  (advts.  lo).  6d.  First  issue  March,  i88i. 
London:  33  Paternoster  Row,  E.  C. 

The  Practical  teacher  has  a  threefold  aim :  ( i )  to  supply 
materials  for  the  practical  work  of  every  department  of  school 
life,  (2)  to  bring  teachers  into  touch  with  the  educational  life 
and  thought  of  the  time,  and  (3)  to  give  assistance  to  young 
teachers  preparing  for  their  professional  examinations.  With 
the  first  and  last  of  these  aims  I  am  not,  in  this  article,  con¬ 
cerned;  what  is  done  for  the  second  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  items  from  a  single  numlier :  An  address  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler  (of  the  Education  Department)  to  the 
National  Home  Reading  Union;  the  case  for  manual  training  in 
schools:  a  festival  day  in  Buda-Pest;  the  Royal  College  of 
Science;  international  correspondence  for  practical  teachers; 
notes  on  elementary  education  in  England;  notes  on  technical 
and  secondary  education;  notes  on  education  in  Scotland;  the 
last  rejxirt  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education.  Such 
general  topics  occupy  a  full  third  of  each  month’s  issue  and 
should  do  something  towards  occasionally  opening  a  wider 
horizon  to  the  eyes  of  practical  teachers  than  the  preparation  of 
lessons  for  the  classroom  or  the  examiner. 

A  sort  of  supplement  to  The  practical  teacher — the  Art 
monthly  (2d.) — devoted  to  the  interests  of  drawing  and 
manual  training  in  elementary  schools,  will  be  referred  to 
under  the  head  of  special  periodicals. 

The  School  board  gazette.  Monthly,  illustrated,  74  p.  (advts.  8).  is.  First 
issue  January,  1899.  London:  23  Old  Bailey,  E.  C. 

This  monthly  journal  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Association 
of  School  Boards  in  England  and  Wales.  Its  character  will 
be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  objects  of  the  Association,  which 
run  as  follows :  ( i )  To  uphold  and  preserve  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  on  school  boards  by  act  of  parliament,  (2)  to  watch  over 
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and  protect  the  general  interests  of  education  as  they  may  be 
affected  (a)  by  legislation  of  general  application  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  either  by  public  or  private  bill,  (b)  by  the  administration 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  government  which  may 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  work  of  education,  and  (3)  to 
take  action  in  relation  to  any  other  subjects  in  which  school 
boards  generally  may  be  interested. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

{A')  Kindergarten 

Child  life,  the  organ  of  the  Froebel  Society,”  the  Michaelis  Guild,”  and  the 
Sesame  Club.”  Illustrated,  68  p.  (advts.  lo),  quarterly,  is.  First  issue 
January,  1899.  London:  Philip,  32  Fleet  Street,  E.  C. 

Child  life  claims  to  be,  and  indeed  is,  the  only  purely  Froe- 
belian  magazine  in  England.  Previous  attempts  to  start  one 
had  all  been  unsuccessful,  with  the  result  that,  till  quite  recently, 
Froebel  had  only  been  represented  in  English  educational 
periodicals  in  a  rare  “  kindergarten  column.”  The  new  ven¬ 
ture  justified  itself  in  the  following  words:  “  The  ever-increas¬ 
ing  number  of  subscribers  in  this  country  to  American  kinder¬ 
garten  magazines  is  evidence  that  the  time  has  come  when  those 
interested  in  the  education  and  development  of  young  children 
should  have  an  English  magazine  dealing  with  these  subjects 
in  all  their  various  branches.  Whilst  keenly  appreciating  the 
good  literary  work  done  by  journals  in  America  and  elsewhere, 
and  hoping  for  co-operation  with  workers  in  other  countries, 
the  promoters  of  Child  life  feel  that  there  is  room  for  an  organ 
dealing  more  espiecially  with  the  subject  from  an  English  point 
of  view.  The  title  has  been  chosen  to  express  the  truth  that 
complete  development  can  only  be  hoped  for  from  the  con- 

’*The  Froebel  Society  was  formed  in  1874  (incorporated  1891)  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  co-operation  among  those  engaged  in  kindergarten  work,  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  system,  and  of  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency  among  kindergarten  teachers. 

”The  Michaelis  Guild  was  founded  in  1896  with  the  object  “of  keeping  up  the 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  among  the  old  students  of  Mme.  Michaelis,  and  of  giving 
help  and  sympathy  in  the  practical  carrying  out  of  Froebel’s  principles.” 

”The  Sesame  Club  was  founded  in  1895.  Its  aims  are  “  educational,  literary. 
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sideration  of  child  life  as  a  whole,  in  all  its  aspects  of  home  and 
school,  work  and  play.” 

The  promoters  have  been  faithful  to  their  original  plan  and 
have  provided  much  valuable  material  for  kindergarten 
teachers,  parents,  and  others  interested  in  education.  The 
circulation  of  the  magazine,  tho  not  yet  large,  is,  I  understand, 
steadily  increasing,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  at  last 
have  a  kindergarten  journal  that  is  going  to  succeed. 

Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  A  study  on  children’s 
property-sense;  children’s  imaginary  companions;  music  in 
education;  stories  and  story-telling;  nature  and  nature-study; 
lessons  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child. 

{B)  Child-study 

The  Paidologist,  the  organ  of  the  Hritish  Child-Study  Association. 76  p. 

(advts.  4),  three  times  yearly.  6d.  First  issue  April,  1899.  Cheltenham  : 

Cambray  House. 

The  British  Child-Study  Association — the  first  number  in¬ 
forms  us — “  has  long  felt  the  need  of  an  organ  which  should 
bring  into  relation  council  and  branches,  leaders  and  followers, 
thinkers  and  workers,  members  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
scientists,  parents,  medical  men,  nurses  and  teachers  of  both 
normal  and  defective  children,  thru  which  (regardless  of  such 
distractions  as  codes,  examinations,  scholarships,  and  educa¬ 
tional  politics)  they  may  interchange  thoughts  to  their  mutual 
help,  on  that  one  subject  of  surpassing  interest — the  bring¬ 
ing  up  of  our  children,  the  evolutionary  i)rogress  of  the 
race.” 

The  paid olo gist  is  intended  to  supply  that  need,  and  will 
undoubtedly  effect  its  purpose  if  the  high  standard  of  the  first 
numbers  is  maintained.  It  has  the  advantage  of  contributions 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  child-specialists  in  England 
and  America,  and  should  take  high  rank  among  our  educational 
periodicals  as  a  disinterested  champion  of  the  ground-science  of 
education. 

'‘The  object  of  this  Association  (founiled  in  1894)  is  ‘‘  to  study  children  with 
a  view  to  the  discovery  of  more  sympathetic  and  more  successful,  because  more 
natural,  methods  of  education." 
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( C )  Modern  languages 

The  Modern  language  quarterly.  104  p.  (advts.  5).  Half  a  crown.  First 
issue  July,  1897.  London  ;  Nutt,  Long  Acre,  W.  C. 

The  earliest  periodical  exclusively  devoted  to  the  pedagogic 
aspects  of  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  was  Hughes’ 
French  and  German  journal,  first  published  in  1888.  This 
journal — known  after  1890  as  The  Modern  language  monthly 
— came  to  an  end  in  1893,  ^ri<^  than  three  years 

modern  languages  had  no  representative  among  our  educational 
periodicals. 

Since  1897,  however, — thanks  chiefly  to  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, — all  this  has  been 
altered,  and  we  now  have  a  magazine  which,  tho  it  has  been 
somewhat  irregular  in  appearance,  is  not  unworthy  to  compare 
with  the  l)est  of  the  similar  publications  of  other  countries. 

The  Modern  language  quarterly  covers  a  very  wide  field, 
all  questions  concerned  with  the  study  and  teaching  of  mediaeval 
and  modern  languages  falling  within  its  scope.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  English — 
to  the  ultimate  great  benefit,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  of  English 
schools. 

Permanent  items  among  the  contents  are ;  Modem  language 
teaching  (running  in  the  number  for  July,  1900,  to  20  pages)  ; 
a  classified  list  of  recent  publications  in  modern  languages  and 
pedagogy  (running  to  38  pages) ;  observations;  reviews. 

Noticeable  recent  articles  have  been :  Spenser  and  Puritan¬ 
ism;  pre-Malorean  romances;  sketch  portraitures  of  far  Eastern 
languages. 


(D)  Manned  training 

Hand  and  eye,  a  monthly  educational  magrazine  and  review ;  the  medium 
of  communication  between  members  of  the  Sloyd  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  Sloyd  Association  of  Scotland."  Illustrated,  36  p.  (advts. 
3).  4d.  First  issue,  1892.  London  ;  Newmann,  Newman  Street,  W.  C. 

Hand  and  eye,  its  editor  informs  me,  is  “  solely  devoted  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  best  and  most  modern  methods  of  in- 

'•  These  Associations  were  founded  in  1887  and  1892,  respectively.  Their  aims 
are  to  encourage  the  use  of  handwork  in  schools  as  a  means  of  education. 
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struction.  It  seeks  to  make  all  instruction  more  concrete, 
realistic,  and  actual,  and  to  show  the  importance  of  hand  and 
eye  not  merely  in  strictly  manual  occupations,  but  in  drawing, 
geography,  nature-knowledge  and  science  generally.” 

The  following  titles  of  articles  are  taken  from  a  single  num¬ 
ber  :  The  five  ethical  ideas  of  Herbart ;  decimal  notation ;  brush 
work;  the  rationale  of  collective  teaching;  a  ramble  in  the  fields. 

The  Practical  teacher’s  art  monthly,  the  organ  of  the  Manual  Training 
Teachers’  Association,  and  the  Educational  Handwork  Union.*’  Illustrated, 
28  p.  (advts.  3).  2d.  First  issue,  1898.  London  :  33  Paternoster  Row,  E.  C. 

This  periodical  (a  supplement  to  The  Practical  teacher)  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  drawing  and  manual  train¬ 
ing  in  primary  schools,  and  does  its  work  well.  It  is  at  once 
practical  and  artistic,  it  deals  with  every  grade  and  every  stage 
of  its  two  subjects,  and  it  contains  valuable  hints  for  teachers. 
Characteristic  features  are  reproductions  of  well-known  pic¬ 
tures,  statues,  etc.;  animal  studies;  brush  drawing  and  ambi¬ 
dexterous  drawing;  clay  and  cardboard  modeling;  and  schemes 
of  manual  work. 

(£)  Music 

The  School  mnsic  review,  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
music  in  schools.  24  p.  (advts.  4).  First  issue  July,  1892.  London  : 

Novello. 

The  School  music  review  is  the  only  periodical  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  music  in  schools.  It  circulates 
among  teachers  and  experts  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  forms 
a  record  of  the  general  progress  of  school  music.  It  is  not  the 
organ  of  any  one  system,  but  favors  every  method  of  teaching 
that  can  justify  its  existence.  It  contains  each  month  one  or 
more  school  songs  in  both  notations,  and  numerous  exercises. 
The  Staff  Notation  exercises  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
Movable  Doh  Method.  Discussions  on  sight-singing  methods, 
the  experiences  and  opinions  of  teachers  and  school  music 
experts,  and  articles  on  musical  subjects  are  given,  and  the 
questions  set  at  the  musical  examinations  held  by  the  educa¬ 
tion  department  and  other  examining  bodies  are  printed  with 
answers  and  comments. 

”  Recently  formed  associations  for  the  advancement  of  educational  handwork. 
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A  special  feature  in  1899  was  a  series  of  articles  on  “  breath¬ 
ing  exercises.” 

(F)  Technical  education 

The  Record  of  technical  and  secondary  education,  a  quarterly  journal  of  the 
progress  made  by  county  councils  and  other  local  authorities  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  technical  instruction  acts.'*  The  organ  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  promotion  of  Technical  and  .Secondary  Education.”  Illustrated,  144  p. 
(advts.  7).  H-alf  a  crown.  First  issue  November,  1891.  London:  Macmillan. 

The  object  of  this  periodical  is  to  supply  practical  informa¬ 
tion  to  those  engaged  or  interested  in  the  organization  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  secondary  education.  Schemes  of  county  and  county- 
borough  councils  and  of  other  local  authorities  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  the  technical  instruction  acts,  together 
with  results  of  these  operations,  are  dealt  with  in  detail;  there 
are  also  special  articles  by  experts  ujwn  various  phases  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  industrial  problems  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
on  the  continent  and  in  America,  supplemented  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  specially  prepared  plans  and  illustrations  of  typical  tech¬ 
nical  schools  and  colleges  and  higher  educational  institutions, 
and  by  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  county  schools  and 
classes. 

The  volume  for  1899  contains  more  than  fifty  full-page  illus¬ 
trations  of  secondary  and  technical  schools,  and  among  typical 
items  in  the  Index  are  technical  education  (with  82  refer¬ 
ences)  ;  secondary  education,  agriculture,  and  scholarships 
(with  60  each) ;  mining  instruction  and  domestic  science  (with 
30  each);  continuation  schools  (with  20);  commercial  educa¬ 
tion;  grammar  schools;  horticulture,  and  annual  reports. 

”1888-91. 

”  An  Association  founded  in  1887.  It  aims  at  encouraging  those  educational 
reforms  which  will  improve  the  capacity,  in  a  broad  sense,  of  all  those  upon 
whom  our  industries  depend.  Its  object  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of 
trades  in  workshops,  or  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  training  in  the  manu¬ 
factory  and  in  the  warehouse.  It  desires  (i)  to  develop  increased  general  dex¬ 
terity  of  hand  and  eye  among  the  young,  which  may  be  especially  useful  to  those 
who  have  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  rather  than 
hinder  their  general  education.  (2)  To  bring  about  more  widespread  and  thoro 
knowledge  of  those  principles  of  art  and  science  which  underlie  much  of  the 
industrial  work  of  the  nation.  (3)  To  encourage  better  secondary  instruction 
generally,  which  will  include  more  effective  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and 
science,  for  those  who  have  to  guide  our  commercial  relations  abroad  and  to 
develop  our  industries  at  home. 
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The  London  technical  education  gazette,  being  the  official  circular  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council.  42  p.  (advts.  1), 
monthly.  2d.  First  issue  October,  1894.  London;  116  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
W,  C. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  Gazette  is  to  present  some  report 
of  the  work  of  the  technical  education  board,  and  especially  to 
serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  board  and 
the  several  schools  and  institutions  aided.  An  interesting 
.feature  in  connection  with  its  circulation  (about  five  thousand 
monthly)  is  that  it  is  sent  post-free  to  anyone,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  work  of  the  board. 

The  following  items  from  the  Index  for  1899  indicate  the 
width  of  its  scope:  Botany  in  the  London  parks;  hygiene  cer¬ 
tificates;  lectures  on  the  historic  evolution  of  art;  sewage  and 
its  purification;  evening  classes  in  music;  photo-process  work. 

(G)  University  extension 

The  University  extension  journal.  20  p.  (advts.  4),  monthly.  3d.  First  issue- 
(in  present  form)  October,  1895.  London  ;  Constable. 

This  periodical  is  published  under  the  official  sanction  of  the 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Victoria  University  Exten¬ 
sion  authorities,  and  is  conducted  by  a  joint  editorial  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  these  four  bodies.  It  contains  full  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  courses  at  the  various  centers  thruout  Eng¬ 
land,  official  announcements  from  the  four  central  offices, 
notes  from  the  centers,  reviews  of  books,  and  articles,  news,  and 
other  information  both  of  a  general  character  and  of  special 
interest  to  university  extension  workers. 

Before  1895  the  Cambridge  and  London  societies  had  been 
represented  by  a  journal  bearing  the  same  title  (first  published 
in  1890),  and  the  Oxford  Society  by  the  Oxford  university 
extension  gazette.  The  amalgamation  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  source  of  strength ;  the  new  magazine  standing  for  the  unity 
of  the  whole  movement  as  well  as  for  the  freedom  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts. 

•  IV  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND,  AND  WALES 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  periodicals  circulate  freely,  I 
understand,  in  Scotland.  Ireland,  and  Wales,  but  Scotland  pub- 
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lishes  one  educational  paper  of  her  own,  and  Ireland  at  least 
three.  The  titles  of  these  four  papers  are  as  follows : 

The  Educational  news,  a  weekly  record  and  review  of  educational  progress,  and 
the  organ  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland.*®  i6  p.  (advts.  7).  id. 
Firjt  issue  January,  1876.  Edinburgh:  40  Prince’s  Street. 

The  Irish  teacher’s  journal  of  primary  and  intermediate  education,  with 
which  is  incorporated  the  Teacher  s  assistant.  A  weekly  record  of  educational 
movement,  and  a  medium  of  discussion  and  correspondence  for  Irish  teachers. 
16  p.  (advts.  3).  2d.  First  issue,  1866  [?].  Dublin  :  50  Rutland  Square. 

The  National  teacher  and  Irish  educational  journal.  A  weekly  record  of 
educational  movement,  and  a  medium  of  discussion  and  correspondence  for 
Irish  teachers.  (“  The  only  Journal  in  Ireland  owned  by  the  national  teachers 
and  representatives  of  their  interests.”)  16  p.  (advts.  7).  2d.  First  issue,  1871 
[?].  Dublin  :  53  Lower  Sackville  Street. 

The  Irish  school  monthly,  a  magazine  of  practical  school  work.  52  p.  (advts. 
20).  3d.  First  issue,  September,  1900.  Dublin  :  89  Talbot  Street. 


V  CONCLUSION 

Two  questions  remain,  both  delicate:  Does  educational  jour¬ 
nalism  in  England  pay?  How  can  it  be  made  more  effective? 

On  the  first  point  I  have  no  special  knowledge.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  the  journals  that  live  manage,  by  dint  of  adver¬ 
tisements  and  subventions,  to  make  ends  meet,  and  that  the 
journals  that  die,  do  not.  The  existing  educational  press  testi¬ 
fies  to  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and  plenty  of  capacity,  but  I  doubt 
whether,  in  any  case,  it  could  testify  to  any  considerable 
pecuniary  profit.  With  half  the  number  of  journals,  however, 
and  twice  the  number  of  readers,  we  might  hope  for  at  least 
one  educational  organ  that  would  lie  able  to  devote  itself,  single- 
heartedly  and  without  fear  of  consequences,  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  science  of  education. 

A  monthly  or  two  and  a  weekly  or  two  will  always  find  a 
legitimate  place  as  guardians  of  special  interests,  chroniclers  of 

*°  Founded  in  1847  “for  the  purpose  of  promoting  sound  le.'irning,  of  advanc¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  education  in  Scotland,  and  also  of  supplying  a  defect  in  the 
educational  arrangements  of  that  country,  by  providing  for  tlie  periodical  session 
of  a  board  of  examiners  competent  to  ascertain  and  certify  the  qualifications  of 
persons  engaged,  or  desiring  to  be  eng.aged,  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  thereby 
furnishing  to  the  public,  and  to  the  patrons  and  superintendents  of  schools,  a 
guarantee  of  the  acquirements  and  fitness  of  teachers  for  the  dutjes  required  of 
them,  and  thus  securing  their  efficiency,  and  raising  the  standard  of  education  in 
general.” 
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important  educational  events,  guides  to  current  educational 
literature,  watchdogs  of  educational  politics,  and  mediums  of 
communication  between  teachers,  but  the  most  powerful  ally  of 
English  educationists  will  some  day  be  a  magazine  of  pure 
education — a  magazine,  that  is,  that  shall  devote  itself  solely  to 
the  science  and  art  and  philosophy  of  education;  that  shall  look 
on  our  national  education  not  as  primary  and  secondary,  public 
and  private,  but  as  one  and  indivisible;  that  shall  care  for  edu¬ 
cational  politics  only  so  far  as  they  afifect  educational  methods; 
that  shall  concern  itself  more  for  the  teacher’s  equipment  than 
for  his  earnings;  that  shall  subordinate  all  questions  of  bread¬ 
winning,  industrial  superiority,  and  the  like,  to  the  training  of 
the  new  generation  to  noble  living. 

The  head  masters  of  England  could  create  it  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen. 

John  Russelu 

King  Alfred  Society  School, 

Ellerdalk  Road, 

London,  N.  W. 


WHAT  IS  A  UNIVERSITY? 


In  attempting  to  define  a  human  institution,  or  any  product 
of  the  human  mind,  we  must,  to  some  extent,  be  guided  by  the 
historical  development  of  the  object  of  our  study.  We  cannot 
lay  down  an  arbitrary  definition,  one  which  corresponds  to  an 
ideal  that  has  no  basis  in  fact.  Every  human  institution  will 
be  what  human  beings  make  of  it,  not  necessarily  what  you  or 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be.  We  cannot,  therefore,  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer  to  our  question,  What  is  a  University  ?  without 
having  some  regard  to  the  historical  expressions  of  such  an  in¬ 
stitution,  and  indicating  the  direction  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
tending.  But  as  the  name  university  was  not  used  in  the  more 
ancient  civilizations  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it,  and  as  it  is 
applied,  somewhat  indiscriminately,  to-day,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  schools  which 
the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  most  enlightened  com¬ 
munities  regard  as  properly  bearing  the  name.  Hence  there 
will  be  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  in  our  definition  after 
all,  so  much,  for  instance,  as  we  shall  find  in  every  modern  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  state,  which  seeks  to  specify  the  functions  of  his¬ 
torical  states,  but  regards  certain  forms  of  the  state  as  more 
highly  developed  and  therefore  more  characteristic  than  others. 

The  Greeks  had  institutions  in  which  the  most  learned 
thinkers  of  the  times  instructed  men  of  mature  minds  in  the 
highest  branches,  and  made  systematic  attempts  to  increase 
the  body  of  knowledge  already  acquired.  Plato’s  Academy 
and  Aristotle’s  Lyceum  were  undoubtedly  universities  in  fact 
tho  not  in  name,  and  the  persons  who  taught  in  them  pos¬ 
sessed  the  essential  traits  of  the  university  professor.  Aris¬ 
totle  was  an  investigator  of  the  highest  type,  who  endeavored, 
with  all  the  means  at  his  command,  to  discover  facts,  to  de- 
scrilie  facts,  and  to  explain  facts  in  a  perfectly  natural  and 
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rational  way.  He  collected  books  and  gathered  all  kinds  of 
natural  specimens  himself,  and  had  them  sent  to  him  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world  by  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was 
moved  by  a  strong  desire  to  know,  the  Wissenstrieb,  as  the 
Germans  call  it;  <piXoffo(pla,  and  sought  the  truth,  regardless 
of  consequences.  The  results  of  his  investigations  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  students  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  to  the  public 
at  large  in  the  form  of  books.  There  was  hardly  a  field  of 
knowledge  which  Aristotle  did  not  touch;  he  was  a  whole  uni¬ 
versity  in  himself. 

The  Christian  Middle  Ages  did  not  possess  the  intellectual 
freedom  and  independence  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  the  teachings  of  the  all-powerful 
Church  the  truth  was  known — known  to  the  Church  and  its 
representatives.  On  such  an  hypothesis  as  this,  advanced  by 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  search' 
for  the  truth.  If  we  already  have  the  truth,  why  seek  for  it? 
All  that  we  can  do,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  systematize  the  ready¬ 
made  truths  of  the  Church,  attempt  to  prove  their  validity  hy 
logic,  and  transmit  them  to  the  succeeding  generations.  This 
was  the  course  at  first  pursued  by  the  Schoolmen.  Phi¬ 
losophy  became  ancilla  theologice,  the  handmaiden  of  theology.. 
But  the  longing  for  free  intellectual  activity  was  too- 
strong  in  these  thinkers  to  be  wholly  suppressed;  they  felt  a- 
desire  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  others,  and  to  reason 
about  the  only  facts  which  interested  them — the  dogmas.' 
They  formed  corporations  of  scholars  called  universities,  where 
they  explained  the  dogmas  and  tried  to  justify  them  to  reason. 
The  problem  was :  Given  a  dogma,  which  is  true,  of  course, — a' 
fact, — ^prove  it.  The  result  of  this  procedure  amply  proves  how- 
impossible  it  is  to  fetter  the  human  mind.  When  the  Church- 
allowed  these  universities  to  be  founded,  and  permitted  the 
members  to  reason  about  the  dog^ias  for  the  sake  of  proving 
them,  f’:c  practically  gave  them  the  right  to  disprove  them,  anti 
not  merely  surrendered  to  the  opposition,  but  created  it.' 
When  men  once  begin  to  think  at  all  they  will  soon  think  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  possibly  reach  results  different  from  those  pre¬ 
scribed  by  authority.  And  what  they  find  out  for  themselves 
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they  cling  to  with  an  obstinacy  that  defies  the  most  awful  tor-> 
tures  which  the  ingenuity  of  tyrants  can  devise.  When  the 
Church  gave  to  the  human  reason  her  little  finger,  she  prac¬ 
tically  gave  it  her  whole  hand,  and  herself  began  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  which  was  nothing  but  a  protest  against  authority  in 
matters  of  the  head  as  well  as  of  the  heart.  And  when  that 
stubborn  German,  Martin  Luther,  hurled  defiance  at  the  Church 
of  Rome,  he  kindled  a  fire  in  the  soul  of  man  which  will  never 
be  quenched  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  and  made  the  modem 
university  possible.  “  Go  back  to  the  Bible,”  he  cried,  “  if  you 
would  know  God.”  ”  Go  back  to  the  great  book  of  Nature,  if 
you  would  know  the  world,”  answered  the  layman.  It  began 
to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  men  that  the  pleasure  of  the  quest 
for  truth  lies  in  its  pursuit,  and  that  there  is  no  charm  in  shoot¬ 
ing  at  clay  birds.  And  so  the  university  gradually  became 
what  the  most  enlightened  now  regard  it:  a  corporation 
of  scholars  which  aims  to  discover  truth,  using  all  the  aids 
available  to  man  for  such  purposes ;  to  transmit  it  by  means  of 
the  spoken  and  written  word  to  those  members  of  the  succeed¬ 
ing  generation  who  are  able  and  ready  to  receive  it,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  take  up  the  work  where  their  intellectual 
fathers  have  left  it  off.  President  Gilman  defines  a  university 
as  ”  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  by 
means  of  instruction,  the  encouragement  of  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  investigation,  the  collection  of  books  and  apparatus,  and 
the  bestowal  of  degrees.” 

Let  me  now  emphasize  some  of  the  most  essential  character¬ 
istics  of  a  university. 

(i)  Its  chief  pur]X)se  is  an  intellectual  one;  i.  c.,  it  aims  to 
satisfy  the  intellectual  needs  of  man,  his  desire  for  knowledge. 
It  docs  not  intend  to  develop  the  feelings  or  volitions,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  are  concerned  with  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  tho,  of  course,  it  cannot  fail  to  influence  them.  It  de¬ 
velops  the  cognitive  faculties,  it  reaches  the  emotional  and  voli¬ 
tional  nature  of  man  only  thru  his  cognition  or  intellect.  It 
studies  religion,  politics,  morals,  etc.,  just  as  it  would  study 
any  other  facts;  it  does  not  consciously  aim  to  make  a  man  re¬ 
ligious,  political,  moral,  or  aesthetic.  Hence  the  university 
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does  not  necessarily  make  a  well-rounded  man,  teres  ct 
rotnndus;  it  is  not  the  only  factor  in  education,  but  one  among 
many.  It  assumes  that  the  student  has  received  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school  and  college  that  degree  of  general  culture  which  is 
essential  to  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches.  Altho  the  line 
is  not  yet  clearly  drawn  in  our  country  between  the  college  and 
the  university,  and  altho  the  functions  of  the  one  are  assumed 
by  the  other,  the  tendency  is  evidently  in  the  direction  of  sepa¬ 
ration;  the  college  of  the  future  will  aim  at  general  culture, 
the  university  at  special  education;  the  college  will  turn  out 
men  and  citizens,  the  university  specialists. 

(2)  It  must  be  a  place  where  all  possible  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  are  investigated.  The  universe  in  all  its  aspects,  both 
physical  and  spiritual,  is  the  subject  of  its  story.  These  fields 
must  be  studied  in  the  most  thoro  manner  possible,  with  all 
the  means  available  to  civilization.  The  instruction  must  be 
of  the  highest  kind;  that  is,  the  student  must  receive  the  full 
truth  and  not  merely  the  elements  of  it;  he  must  learn  everj- 
thing  that  has  been  ascertained  in  the  field  of  his  choice. 

(3)  From  this  it  follows  that  IxDth  teacher  and  student  must 
be  specialists,  that  is,  they  must  devote  themselves  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  learning;  knowing  enough  of  other  spheres, 
however,  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  Whatever  may  l)e  the  disadvantages  of 
specialization,  one  thing  is  certain :  the  development  of  science 
has  made  a  division  of  labor  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  one 
can  hope  to  advance  science  without  concentration.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  for  any  individual  investigator  to  work  in  many 
different  lines  and  remain  true  to  his  ideal.  So  convinced  are 
we  of  this  that  we  are  inclined  to  regard  anyone  as  a  charlatan 
who  pretends  to  be  proficient  in  many  separate  provinces.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  Aristotle  to  study  and  lecture  on 
astronomy,  physics,  botany,  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  poetics, 
rhetoric,  politics,  and  metaphysics,  because  most  of  the  little 
that. was  known  of  these  things  in  his  age  he  had  worked  out 
himself.  Nor  was  it  very  presumptuous  of  the  medifeval 
scholar  to  call  himself  a  Master  of  Arts  after  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  the  great  master  Aristotle. 
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He  knew  almost  everything  that  was  known.  We  of  the 
present  are  not  so  fortunate,  and  must  therefore  content  our¬ 
selves  with  knowing  thoroly  some  particular  sector  of  the  circle 
of  science,  narrow  tho  it  may  be.^ 

(4)  It  also  follows  from  the  above  that  the  teachers  of  the 
university  must  be  the  best  equipped  men  in  their  specialties 
available.  Not  only  must  they  be  thoroly  acquainted  with  the 
results  attained  in  their  respective  departments,  but  they  must 
be  able  to  make  indei)en(lent  investigations  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  these  results  and  of  increasing 
the  body  of  lyiowledge  already  acquired,  and  must  possess  the 
power  of  communicating  their  knowledge  to  others  both  by 
means  of  the  spoken  and  written  word.  A  real  university  pro¬ 
fessor  will  be  a  teacher  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term;  he  will 
be  able  to  present  his  truths  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  addresses  himself.  He  must 
be  a  writer  and  a  si)eaker.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  he  should 
tell  what  he  knows  in  the  clearest  possible  manner;  he  must 
have  the  faculty  of  arousing  in  others  the  same  love  of  truth 
which  animates  him  and  of  guiding  them  in  the  search  for  it. 
The  student  must  be  taught  to  think  and  to  work  for  himself; 
he  must  learn  not  only  to  read  books,  but  to  read  reality.  He 
must  not  merely  acquire  knowledge,  but  must  learn  the  method 
of  acquiring  it.  He  must  be  trained  to  work  for  himself  in 
the  lalx>ratory  and  the  library;  he  must  be  encouraged  to  accept 
only  what  is  rational,  and  to  reject  what  is  contrary  to  reason. 

(5)  The  university  must  possess  well-equipi^ed  laboratories, 
observatories,  museums,  libraries,  and  everything  that  will 
assist  lK)th  professf)r  and  student  in  realizing  the  ideal  for  which 
the  institution  stands.  Without  the  necessary  modern  aids  no 
university  can  hope  even  to  transmit  the  knowledge  already  ac¬ 
quired,  much  less  increase  it.  We  may  say,  I  believe,  that  the 
worth  of  an  institution  such  as  we  are  attempting  to  describe 
is  measured  not  so  much  by  the  buildings  which  it  possesses  as 
by  what  it  has  in  those  buildings. 

(6)  The  students  must  be  mature  and  well  trained,  liberally 

'  See  Paulsen’s  Einleitung  in  die  Fhilosophie,  and  Geschichte  des  gelehrttn 
Unterrichts. 
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educated,  and  of  high  purpose  in  life;  able  and  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  instruction  given  in  a  university  and  ready  to  follow 
the  truth  to  the  bitter  end,  if  need  be.  They  should  be  left  free 
to  study  what  they  please  and  as  they  please,  but  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  concentrate  their  energies  upon  some  particular 
branch  of  learning.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  such  students  as 
we  have  here  in  mind  will  be  intelligent  enough  and  sincere 
enough  to  take  the  advice  of  their  elders,  and  that  they  will  use 
their  time  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  also  to  be  assumed  that 
the  instructors  will  be  able  to  discover,  in  some  way  or  other, 
whether  the  student  is  coming  up  to  the  standard  which  is  set 
before  him. 

(7)  In  a  university  absolute  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
must  prevail;  Lchrfreiheit,  as  the  Germans  call  it.  To  hinder 
the  investigator  from  expressing  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  means 
to  rob  him  of  the  desire  to  discover  it,  and  utterly  paralyzes  his 
function  as  a  priest  of  the  truth.  To  fetter  the  thinker  by  try¬ 
ing  to  prescribe  his  goal  is  to  destroy  his  usefulness  altogether. 
The  demand  that  the  doctrines  of  the  school  be  made  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  views  of  majorities  would,  if  realized  in  practice, 
bring  about  the  death  of  higher  learning,  and  render  all 
progress  impossible.  We  have  and  can  have  no  guarantee  that 
the  multitude  is  in  possession  of  the  truth.  Vox  populi  has 
been  vox  diaboli  as  often  if  not  more  often  than  vox  dei.  It 
has  been  the  fate  of  almost  all  the  great  leaders  of  mankind,  in 
science,  morals,  politics,  and  religion,  to  fall  before  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  prejudices  of  the  masses.  History  practices  a  kind 
of  Deadwood  justice  here:  it  hangs  the  thinker  and  tries  him 
afterward,  and  every  great  reformer  approaches  the  tribunal  of 
his  times  as  did  the  ancient  Iberian  legislators — with  a  rope 
around  his  neck.*  Great  bodies  of  men  are  always  opposed  to 
progress,  for  progress  means  new  habits  of  thought  and  action, 
which  it  requires  some  effort  to  form.®  To  maintain  that  the 
majority  has  the  truth  is  to  claim  either  that  the  truth  is  innate 
or  that  it  can  be  acquired  without  earnest,  arduous  labor. 

*  Paulsen’s  Ethik. 

•See  P»hlmann,  Sokrates  und  sein  Volk:  Ein  Btitrag  xur  Geschichte  der 
Lthrfreiheit. 
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Truths  are  discovered  by  minorities,  and  not  accepted  by  the 
majority  until  they  have  been  tried  by  fire.  The  thinker  must 
be  shielded  from  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  many; 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  universities  are  impossible.  To 
quote  from  an  address  delivered  by  President  Schurman  of 
Cornell  University: 

The  majority  may  be  wrong,  the  minority  may  be  right ;  nay,  the  minor¬ 
ity  or  a  single  person  may  have  the  truth  and  be  in  the  right,  while  the 
majority  may  be  absolutely  wrong.  If  it  is  asserted  that  the  business  of 
the  university  or  college  is  to  teach  that  which  the  average  may  believe,  or 
that  which  is  acceptable  to  the  university,  or  that  which  the  Board  of 
Trustees  may  assert  as  the  truth,  the  answer  must  always  be  that  such  a 
course  contravenes  the  very  principle  on  which  the  university  was  founded, 
and  however  true  it  may  be  that  the  majority  must  rule  in  the  body  politic, 
the  motto  of  the  university  must  always  be :  One  man,  with  God’s  truth,  is 
a  majority.  There  is  also  a  second  principle  involved  in  what  has  beer* 
said.  If  all  this  be  true,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  every  teacher  must  be 
free  to  carry  on  his  inquiries  and  to  announce  and  proclaim,  if  he  wishes, 
what  he  has  observed ;  or,  in  dealing  with  the  individual  student,  the 
teacher  must  be  free  to  present  all  phases  of  the  question  as  they  occur  to 
him  ;  otherwise  he  has  missed  his  great  vocation  as  a  teacher.  Socrates 
is  the  great  model  of  all  teachers,  and  his  method  was  to  look  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  all  sides  and  then  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  truth.  What 
Socrates  did  and  outraged  the  Athenians  by  doing,  and  what  he  ultimately 
suffered  martyrdom  for  doing — that  is  what  every  teacher  at  the  present 
time  is  called  upon  to  do.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  teacher  represents 
a  corporation,  and  that  if  he  expresses  opinions  or  beliefs  contrary  to  the 
belief  of  the  majority  of  the  corporation,  he  betrays  his  trust.  Wh.at 
profanation  !  The  teacher  is  the  representative  of  no  one  but  the  God  of 
truth  ;  he  ministers  at  the  temple  of  learning  and  scholarship  ;  and  it 
would  be  sacrilegious  or  worse  for  him  to  give  out  as  true  wliat  he  knows 
is  false,  or  to  suppress  or  by  compliance  conceal  what  he  holds  in  order  to 
be  more  acceptable.  Hence  any  attempt  to  set  limitations  upon  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  teaching  staff  must  be  resisted  as  unwarranted.  And  this 
stand  is  necessary  not  only  to  the  university,  but  to  the  Republic  and 
civilization  in  general.  The  principle  of  the  Republic  is,  the  majority 
must  rule.  The  other  principle  is  clearly  that  the  minority  may  be  right 
and  the  majority  wrong.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  body  politic,  as  well  as 
the  state,  that  this  latter  principle  be  not  lost.  We  need  for  the  advance 
of  civilization  the  striking  out  of  new  ideas  or  the  application  of  old  ideas 
to  new  fields.  Where  are  such  ideas  to  be  urged,  if  the  business  of  the 
university  is  to  teach  what  is  acceptable  to  the  community  ?  All  science 
would  be  impossible  on  this  theory.  Was  the  multitude  right  and  Coper¬ 
nicus  wrong  when  he  urged  his  new  ideas  on  astronomy?  Was  Darwin 
right  and  those  who  opposed  and  hounded  him  wrong  ?  There  can  be 
but  one  answer  to  these  questions.  It  is  not  merely  from  selfish  interests. 
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but  as  a  good  citizen,  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  one  must  insist 
that  freedom,  absolute  freedom,  is  the  very  soul  of  the  university. 

1  hese  are  manly  words,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  claim  to  have 
the  interests  of  higher  education  at  heart.  Our  American  uni¬ 
versities  should  fight  for  this  principle  of  freedom  and  resist 
every  attanpt  to  stifle  it,  or  close  their  doors  forever.  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  call  to  mind  the  action  of  the 
Tuebingen  University  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
In  1857  Wuertemberg  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Pope 
according  to  which  the  Catholic  Theological  Faculty  at  Tue¬ 
bingen  was  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  The  bishop  was  authorized  to  appoint  and  to  dismiss 
professors,  to  examine  their  lectures  before  delivery,  and  to 
suggest  sucb  changes  in  them  as  he  saw  fit.  When  the 
Academic  Senate  of  the  University  learned  of  this  decree  it 
immediately  declared  that  the  Catholic  Theological  Faculty 
could  no  longer  be  recognized  as  rqiresentatives  of  “  free 
science”  {der  freien  Wissenschaft),  and  excluded  them  from 
membership  in  the  Academic  Senate.  This  was  evidently 
done  on  the  assumption  that  a  teacher  who  is  allowed  to  teach 
only  what  is  agreeable  to  a  religious  sect,  or  any  other  sect,  is 
forced  to  prostitute  his  calling  and  cannot  Ijelong  to  the 
brotherhood  of  letters.*  Far  better  would  it  be  to  have  no  uni¬ 
versity  than  to  have  one  in  the  leading  strings  of  political  and 
religious  parties.  Far  better  would  it  l)e  to  throw  all  the  books 
and  other- scientific  paraphernalia  into  the  fire  than  to  make 
them  the  means  of  enslaving  the  human  mind  and  stopping  the 
march  of  progress.  Martin  Luther,  with  his  keen  insight  into 
human  nature,  pointed  out  the  inevitable  consequences  of  every 
attempt  to  prostitute  free  thought  when  he  said : 

The  secular  regime  gives  laws  which  do  not  extencr beyond  the  body 
and  earthly  external  goods.  God  will  not  permit  anyone  besides  him¬ 
self  to  rule  over  souls.  Hence,  when  the  worldly  powers  presume  to 
harness  souls,  they  interfere  with  God’s  government,  and  simply  corrupt 
souls.  The  poor,  blind,  miserable  wretches  do  not  see  the  uselessness  and 
absurdity  of  their  undertakings  when  they  attempt  such  a  thing.  For,, 
however  stringent  their  commands  may  be,  however  violently  they  may 

^  See  Hoffding’s  Ethik. 
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rave,  what  more  can  they  do  than  force  men  to  obey  them  with  their 
mouths  and  hands  ?  The  heart  they  cannot  coerce,  even  though  they  tear 
it  into  pieces.* 

Experience  has  amply  justified  the  opinion  of  the  great 
Protestant,  and  experience  has  also  shown  what  always  hap- 
Itens  when  those  whose  function  it  is  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  the  young  the  love  of  the  truth  cowardly  yield  to  the  will  of 
the  stronger.  In  the  address  mentioned  before  President 
Schurman  says: 

Despotic  monarchies  liave  tried  the  experiment  of  interfering  with  the 
university,  and  we  know  the  result.  When  Oxford  University  started  in 
the  thirteentli  century  its  teachers  were  free  alike  from  Church  and  from 
state,  but  in  time  the  Church  got  hold  of  it  and  regarded  it  as  an  intellectual 
stronghold.  The  Tudors  used  it  for  intellectual  statecraft.  The  Stuart 
kings  treated  it  as  spoils.  Charles  II.  had  Locke  removed  from  his  fellow¬ 
ship  at  Christ  Church  on  account  of  his  political  opinions  ;  James  II.  com¬ 
pelled  Magdalen  College  to  elect  a  President  who  was  unfit  for  the  position. 
The  eighteenth  century  tells  the  story.  When  Gibbon  was  a  student  he 
said  that  the  professors  had  ceased  to  teach,  and  the  fellows  ate  and  drank 
and  enjoyed  lengthy  slumbers,  and  had  relieved  their  consciences  of  the 
tiuty  of  reading  or  studying  or  thinking.  If  we  are  to  prescribe  to  teachers 
what  they  are  to  teach,  what  other  result  can  we  expect } 

But  we  need  not  go  to  past  history  or  to  other  countries  for 
examples  of  attempts  to  enslave  thought.  Many  a  modem 
American  professor  knows  from  personal  experience  that  we 
have  not  yet  realized  our  ideal  of  Lehrfreiheit  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  our  institutions — and  they  are  not  always  in 
the  West — understand  by  Lehrfreiheit  the  freedom  to  teach 
what  is  acceptable  to  those  who  furnish  the  money  or  the 
students  needed  to  carry  on  the  school,  and  regard  that  member 
of  the  Faculty  as  personam  gratissiman  who  will  meekly  adapt 
his  teachings  to  the  convictions  of  the  religious  and  political 
parties  in  power.  But  such  freedom  existed  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  still  exists  in  the  most  despotic  countries  of  to-day, 
for  it  is  no  freedom  at  all. 

Frank  Thilly 

University  of  Missouri,  , 

Columbia,  Mo. 


*  See  Paulsen’s  System  der  F.thik. 
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PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  GERMAN  GYMNASIUM^ 

The  reports  at  hand  present  widely  different  views  concern¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  philosophy  in  the  gymnasium.  Many  be¬ 
gin  by  referring  to  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  subject  of  instruction.  And  it  is  true  that  no  study  of  the 
11  curriculum  has  at  different  times  had  such  various  treatment. 
'I'he  Jesuits  were  one  with  the  Reformers  in  their  regard  for 
it,  and  in  their  demand  for  a  somewhat  extensive  course  in  the 
schools.  At  present  introductory  philosophy  is  in  almost  all 
the  German  states  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  altogether 
given  up. 

I  In  Prussia,  where  a  philosophic  king  not  only  had  felt  inter¬ 

ested  in  the  subject  himself,  but  had  made  special  efforts  in  its 
behalf,  the  instruction  now  is  made  dependent  upon  the  chance 
presence  of  a  teacher  peculiarly  fitted  to  impart  it.  Otherwise 
the  subject  may  be  omitted.*  In  Bavaria,  following  the  gym¬ 
nasium  plan  of  Niethammer,  philosophy  has  still  much  time  in 
the  upper  classes.  And  at  present,  in  Ober-Prima,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  three  hours  for  German,  there  is  “  a  weekly  lecture 
on  the  fundamental  facts  of  empirical  psychology  and  on  the 
chief  principle  of  formal  logic.”  ® 

'Translated  for  the  Educational  Rkview  from  Z>(jx  humanistische  Gymna¬ 
sium,  by  Frederic  L.  Luqueer,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  34, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’  I  quote  from  the  explanations  and  directions  of  the  Prussian  program  of  1892: 
‘‘  Where  there  are  teachers  especially  fitted  by  training  to  instruct  in  philosophy, 
the  Director  may,  at  his  option,  permit  the  subject  to  be  offered  the  first  class,  the 
fundamental  conceptions  being  taught  in  connection  with  some  concrete  basis,  as, 
for  instance,  a  Platonic  dialogue.”  We  quote  also  the  program  itself:  “  'I'he 
prose  reading  of  all  the  classes,  beyond  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  language, 
must  be  such  as  will  widen  the  thought  and  outlook  of  the  pupil;  and,  in  the 
upper  classes,  must  give  material  for  developing  needed  general  concepts  and 
ideas.  In  the  first  class,  these  readings,  if  rightly  conducted,  will  fill  the  place  of 
the  special  instruction  in  philosophy  which  this  program  omits,  because  hereto¬ 
fore  so  often  fruitlessly  carried  on." 

•Saxony’s  order  of  instruction  and  examination  for  the  gymnasiums,  January 
28,  1893,  contains  this  direction:  “  It  is  only  by  consent  of  the  Ministry  that,  in 
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If  we  compare  the  present  study  programs  of  different  places, 
we  find  the  weekly  hours  ranging  from  none  to  fourteen;  the 
latter  number  being  that  of  the  Benedictine  school  at  Maria- 
Einsiedeln.  About  midway  between  the  extremes  are  the 
French  lycees.  'I'he  Swedish  program,  which  has  often  of 
late  been  commended  to  our  attention,  formerly  contained,  like 
that  of  Baden,  one  hour  for  philosophy  in  the  last  year’s  course; 
but  this  hour  is  rqx)rted  to  have  been  abandoned  owing  to  min¬ 
isterial  recommendations  of  February  7,  1887,  and  of  February 
14,  1890. 

Among  the  reports  of  the  Baden  schools,  only  one  speaks  ii7 
general  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  philosophy  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium.  Two  are  against  having  philosophy  as  a  separate 
subject.  The  reasons  assigned  are  such  as  have  already  been 
given  by  others,  and  are  not,  I  think,  formidable. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  development  of  philosophical  science 
since  the  end  of  the  last  century  has  added  difficulties  to  its 
being  taugbt  in  the  schools,  in  so 'far  as  it  has  replaced  toler¬ 
ably  sure  dogmatism  with  skqiticism  and  the  strife  of  opinions. 
The  question  was  raised.  What  philo-sophy  shall  be  taught? 
Nevertheless,  with  every  difference  of  view,  philosophy  has 
some  undebatable  ground,  or  at  least  some  ground  where  the 
strife  is  so  stilled  that  it  is  suitable  for  educational  use. 

Undeniably  many  i)hilosophical  di.sciplines  are  too  difficult 
for  the'  greater  number,  even  of  the  ui)|)er  class  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium.  But  there  are  some  branches  which  can,  at  least 
within  certain  limits,  be  easily  adapted  to  tbem.  Only  we  must 
not  imagine  too  great  a  gulf  between  the  students  of  the  upper 
class  of  the  gymnasium  and  those  of  the  first  semester  in  the 


the  upper  first  class,  an  hour  for  special  instruction  in  philosophical  propnedeutics 
may  he  h.ad  in  addition  to  the  German  hours.  As  a  rule,  the  essentials  of  logic 
and  of  psychology  must  be  given,  as  opportunity  offers,  by  the  German  instruc¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  its  exercises  and  assigned  readings,  or  in  special  supple¬ 
mentary  hours,  if  feasible.”  The  program  for  the  gymnasium  of  Wurtemberg,  of 
February  i6,  i8gi,  allows  the  upper  first  class  two  hours  for  philosophical  pro- 
psedeutics,  and  remarks;  “  In  the  propaedeutic  instruction  the  main  facts  and 
chief  principles  of  formal  logic  are  to  be  taken  up.  Since  only  two  hours  in  Class 
II  are  assigned  for  this,  the  teacher  in  his  treatment  of  psychology,  which  pre¬ 
cedes  logic,  must  so  choose  from  the  rich  store  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the  hours 
for  logic.” 
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university — a  mistake  that  has  often  worked  harm  to  the 
preparation  and  training  of  the  youthful  mind. 

The  truth  that  too  early  feasts  in  things  intellectual  often 
destroy  the  appetite  must  not  be  overlooked.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  bites — to  continue  the  figure — that  may  be  first  taken 
to  increase  the  appetite.  Of  course,  a  bite  or  two  from  every 
branch  of  philosophy  will  unfit  for  delight  in  real  study.  But 
a  pointing-out  of  the  main  problems  and  a  fuller  introduction 
to  those  that  are  within  reach  seem  almost  indispensable,  if  the 
students  of  the  gymnasium  are  later  to  be  inclined  to  philo¬ 
sophical  lectures  or  books. 

It  is  reasonable  to  wish  to  lessen  the  many  subjects  of  gym¬ 
nasium  instruction.  But  it  were  unreasonable  to  begin  by 
omitting  philosophy;  for  this,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  bond 
between  the  various  studies.  Touching  this,  Trendelenburg 
remarks  in  the  Prjefatio  to  his  Elementa  logices  Aristotelce. 
Si  id  curandum  est,  ut  gymnasiorum  fines  contrahantur,  certe 
philosophise  studio  praeparando  nihil  derogandum  videtur.  .  . 
Hanc  si  tolleres,  omnia  dilaberentur  communi  vinculo  soluta. 
Ne  multa,  nolite  illi  studio  quicquam  detrahere,  a  quo  solo  mali 
medicina  petenda  est !  * 

A  school  faculty  seldom  has  many  teachers  especially  adapted 
for  teaching  elementary  philosophy,  fitness  here  being  depend¬ 
ent  upon  a  certain  intimacy  with  the  most  diverse  fields  of 
study,  and  upon  a  higher  degree  of  dialectic  skill  than  is  de¬ 
manded  by  other  subjects.  But  the  lack  of  teachers,  I  think, 
appears  greater  than  it  really  is,  because  it  is  generally  held  that 
the  philosophical  instruction  given  in  the  upper  classes  must  be 
joined  with  the  instntction  in  German.  As  soon  as  men 
capable  of  teaching  philosophy  are  sought  among  the  teachers 
of  other  subjects,  of  Latin,  of  Greek,  of  mathematics  or  physics, 
the  supply  will  doubtless  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 

I  now  turn  to  the  question.  What  parts  of  philosophy  are 
adapted  to  school  instruction  ? 

***  However  advisable  it  may  be  to  contract  the  curriculum  of  the  {gymnasium, 
eertainly  nothing  should  be  taken  from  work  in  introductory  philosophy.  .  .  If 
this  be  removed,  all  else  will  fall  apart,  their  bond  being  lost.  Nay,  do  not  take 
anything  from  that  study,  from  which  alone  is  to  be  sought  medicine  for  our  pres- 
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1.  Wherever  any  philosophy  at  all  has  had  a  place  in  the 
curriculum,  the  right  of  formal  logic  has  been  unchallenged. 
But  I  agree  with  many  of  the  reports  that  too  much  has  often 
been  made  of  this  right.  To  go  thru  all  the  forms  of  the  de¬ 
ductive  method  of  proof  is  utter  weariness  for  the  pupils.  The 
method  according  to  rule  seldom  gives  a  result  that  is  not 
already  at  hand.  It  is  perhaps  only  when  the  application  of  a 
rule  reveals  a  non-sequitur  that  interest  is  awakened.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  wish  that  the  systematic  treatment  of  deduction  might 
be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  insight  into  its  laws  be  given  mainly 
by  pointing  out  wrong  reasoning;  for  which  purpose  the  philo¬ 
sophical  writings  of  Cicero  and  the  Platonic  dialogues,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  which  the  sophists  appear,  offer  rich  material. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  more  thoro  must  be  the  treatment, 
illustrated  by  examples  from  the  various  school  studies,  of  defi¬ 
nition  and  division,  of  induction  and  argument  by  analogy.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  that  pupils  may  be  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  these.  The  common  errors  in  reasoning  should  also 
be  particularly  dealt  with. 

2.  Besides  logic,  most  of  the  official  reports  speak  of  psy¬ 
chology.  Formerly  I  was  of  opinion  that  this  subject  should 
not  be  taken  up  by  the  schools,  because  of  its  difficulty  and  of 
its  continual  shift  of  ground.  Nevertheless,  after  some  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  I  have  gradually  come  to  think  otherwise. 
With  careful  omission  of  all  that  cannot  be  found  by  the  pupils’ 
observation,  and  all  that  cannot  be  verified,  the  subject  can  be 
taught,  and  should  have  its  place,  in  the  schools.  And  the  ob¬ 
servation  should  not  be  limited  to  merely  intellectual  concep¬ 
tions.  With  pupils  of  Ober-Prima,  I  think  that  the  feelings 
and  passions  should  be  discussed,  especially  the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  feelings.  So  long  as  the  question  of  the  causes  of  psy¬ 
chological  phenomena  is  untouched,  such  study  does  not  tres¬ 
pass  upon  the  university  work  in  psychology,  but  is  effective 
preparation  for  it. 

3.  As  a  third  part  of  elementary  philosophy,  the  so-called 
introduction  to  philosophy  appears,  especially  in  Austrian  text¬ 
books.  It  is  recommended  also  by  one  of  the  reports.  But  if 
such  an  introduction  l>e  more  than  a  brief  orientation  of  the 
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various  departments  of  philosophy, — if  it  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  proposed  in  a  spirit  of  philosophical  skepsis, — it  seems  to 
me  to  be  unsuited  for  the  gymnasium. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  I  greatly  favor  the  giving  of  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy;  and  I  am  pleased  that 
many  reports  agree  with  me  in  this.  Such  an  outline  is  well- 
nigh  demanded  by  the  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  philo¬ 
sophical  works.  A  pupil’s  understanding  of  the  De  natura 
deorum,  the  Tuscidan  Disputations,  or  the  De  oMciis,  De 
Unibus,  of  the  Apology,  the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Phado,  and 
of  some  of  the  verse  of  Horace,  would  be  superficial  indeed, 
were  he  to  have  no  general  view  of  the  development  of  Greek 
philosophy.  Beyond  this  help  to  classical  reading,  there  is  an¬ 
other  advantage.  In  fact,  a  study  of  ancient  philosophy, 
whereby  are  learned  at  least  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  greatest  thinkers,  is  the  best  means  for  gain¬ 
ing  an  understanding  of  i)hilosophical  lectures  or  books;  and 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  notions  of  ancient  philosophy,  even 
such  as  the  Platonic  doctrine  of -ideas,  or  Aristotle’s  theory  of 
the  four  causes,  are  incomparably  easier  to  apprehend  and  to 
represent  than  are  those  of  Middle  Age  or  of  modem  phi¬ 
losophy.  This  is  true  of  almost  all  the  chief  movements,  down 
to  that  of  Neo-Platonism.  Thus  an  acquaintance  with  ancient 
forms  of  philosophic  thought  will  be  a  most  excellent  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  comprehension  of  modern  systems.  Second, 
such  acquaintance  will  furnish  the  key  to  most  of  our  com¬ 
mon  art  expressions,  and  also  to  the  language  of  present-day 
philosophy.  This  is  particularly  tme  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Aristotelian  system.  As  to  an  outline  of  the  entire  history  of 
philosophy,  I  am  convinced,  Paulsen  to  the  contrary,  that  it 
can  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  the  schools.  Paulsen’s  view 
in  regard  to  this,  in  his  exposition  of  the  plan  of  the  Real- 
gymnasium,  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  some  educational  Utopia. 

5.  It  has  also  been  recommended  that,  in  the  hours  given  to 
elementary  philosophy,  selections  from  Aristotle,  or  from 
modem  philosophical  works,  be  read.  But  with  Aristotle,  the 
work  most  in  mind — the  Elementa  logices  Aristotelea  of  Tren¬ 
delenburg — it  appears  to  me  would  take  more  time  in  school 
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than  could  be  spared.  I  think  that  only  a  few  of  the  rules  of 
the  creator  of  logic  need  be  given  in  his  own  words.  Of  modern 
philosophical  works,  special  writings  of  Schiller  and  of  Les¬ 
sing  may  be  treated  in  the  hours  set  aside  for  instruction  in 
German.  A  discussion  with  the  pupils  of  Kant’s  works,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  of  Schopenhauer’s,  seems  to  me  to  be 
altogether  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
students  in  Ober-Prima.  At  the  most,  selections  from  Kant, 
or  from  other  modern  philosophers,  might  find  a  place  in  the 
German  reading  book. 

6.  A  new  proposition,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  to  supplement  the 
main  points  of  logic  and  psychology  with  some  principles  from 
the  general  science  or  philosophy  of  language.  Experiments 
which  I  have  made  lead  me  to  commend  the  proposition.  In 
these  I  tried,  most  of  all,  to  make  clear  the  inseparable  connec¬ 
tion  between  speech  and  thought,  a  connection  closest  when  the 
thought  is  most  spontaneous.  For  this  I  found  it  useful  to 
make  the  grammatical  forms,  which  heretofore  had  met  the 
pupil  mostly  in  an  imperative  way — to  make  these  the  object 
of  a  purely  theoretical  study,  quite  apart  from  any  practical 
application. 

7.  One  report  wishes  that  aesthetics  might  be  substituted  for 
psychology.  I  think  I  am  in  agreement  with  all  who  have 
studied  the  subject  in  saying  that  school  instruction  in  aesthetics 
should  be  confined  to  criticism  of  special  works  of  art  that 
may  be  at  hand,  and  to  the  study  of  passages  from  Lessing,  or 
from  other  writers  on  aesthetics,  which  the  reading  book  may 
offer. 

As  regards  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  elementary  phi- 
Ujsophy  I  am  of  the  opinion,  contrary  to  the  greater  number  of 
teachers  of  this  subject,  that  more  time  than  that  fixed  by  the 
program  might  well  be  given.  Nevertheless,  the  time  allotted 
is  sufficient  for  teaching  the  essentials. 

There  being  but  one  hour  a  week  for  elementary  philosophy, 
it  is  evident  that  the  teacher  of  this  subject  must  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  some  other  study  ^.Iso.  But,  as  I  have  argued  above, 
this  other  study  need  not  be  German.  . 

The  teacher  who  instructs  in  both  philosophy  and  some  other 
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subject  may,  if  he  choose,  give  for  a  term  the  hour  set  for 
philosophy  to  his  other  work,  and  subsequently  give  two  hours 
a  week  to  philosophy;  or  he  may  hold  to  the  one  weekly  hour 
thruout  the  year.  The  selection,  and  sequence  of  material  are 
left  with  him,  save  where  the  instruction  in  Unter-Prima  and 
in  Ober-Prima,  or  in  parallel  sections,  is  given  by  different 
teachers,  thereby  making  co-operation  necessary.  As  the 
subject-matter  varies,  the  instruction  will  sometimes  be  by 
lecture,  and  at  others  more  by  question  and  answer. 

Very  many  text-books  on  elementary  philosophy  have  been 
issued  in  late  years,  of  widely  differing  contents  and  scope. 
One  that  I  know  gives  an  outline  of  ancient  philosophy.  If  I 
refrain  from  entering  this  field  of  text-book  criticism,  the  rea¬ 
son  is  that  I  wish  no  text-book  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
school  instruction  in  philosophy.  It  is  vastly  better,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  the  teacher  to  dictate,  in  from  three  to  five  minutes 
at  the  end  of  the  hour,  a  short  summary  for  home  study. 

Gustav  Uhlig 

University  of  Heidelberg 
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SPARING  THE  ROD" 

In  that  fountain  of  truth,  of  philosophy,  of  inspiration,  as 
well  as  of  pure  English,  for  lack  of  acquaintance  with  which 
the  children  of  the  public  schools  are  suffering  irreparable 
damage — in  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible — it  is  asserted 
that  “  He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  child.”  This  proverb, 
variously  phrased  and  modified,  occurs  many  times  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  popular  form  (from  Hiidibras)  of 
“  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  ”  has  had  incalculable  effect 
upon  methods  of  education.  Millions  of  little  backs  have 
smarted,  millions  of  little  minds  have  been  tormented,  by  a  too 
literal  application  of  this,  in  its  true  interpretation,  most  excel¬ 
lent  text. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  various  phases  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  New  Education  can  hardly  fail  to  convince 
one  that  almost  every  step  in  the  development  of  that  education, 
almost  every  argument  used  in  its  favor,  has  had  rise  in  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  rebellion  against  this  biblical  exaltation  of  the  rod.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  have  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  these 
elaborate  new  systems  of  teaching  fear  that  this  ever-growing 
revolt  against  educational  discipline  may  be  carried  too  far, 
and  that,  at  the  very  hands  of  those  seeking  to  save  him  from 
the  horrors  of  the  old  education,  the  child  may  be  ruined  by 
equal  follies  and  evils  in  the  new. 

Physical  fiber,  mental  fiber,  moral  fiber — these  are  what  edu¬ 
cation  exists  to  develop  in  the  child ;  and  this  fiber  can  be  built 
up,  toughened,  and  made  good  for  something  only  by  a  judi¬ 
cious,  daily  application  of  the  rod.  Not,  of  course,  by  the 
actual  birch  of  the  proverbial  pedagog,  but  by  the  subtle,  in¬ 
visible,  tho  none  the  less  efficacious  rod  of  hard  work,  real,  per¬ 
sistent  effort,  and  steady  discipline. 

The  old  education,  with  its  sound  thrashings  and  unsound 
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psychology,  with  its  Latin  grammar  and  more  Latin  grammar 
and  still  more  Latin  grammar,  produced  a  hard-headed,  hard- 
fisted,  hard-hearted  race;  but  it  was  a  race  sound,  in  the  main, 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  Many  of  the  new  methods, 
on  the  contrary, — methods  of  gently  cooing  toward  a  child’s 
inclinations,  of  timidly  placing  a  chair  for  him  before  a  dis¬ 
ordered  banquet  of  heterogeneous  studies, — may  produce  lady¬ 
like  persons,  but  they  will  not  produce  men.  And  when  these 
modern  methods  go  so  far  as  to  comi)el  the  teacher  to  divide 
this  intellectual  cake  and  pudding  into  convenient  morsels  and 
to  spoon-feed  them  to  the  child, — partly  in  obedience  to  his 
schoolboy  cravings,  partly  in  conformity  with  a  pedagogical 
diet-list  dictated  by  the  latest  outgivings  of  physiological  psy¬ 
chology, — then  the  result  is  sure  to  be  intellectual  and  moral 
dyspepsia  in  a  race  of  milksops. 

We  have  learned  much,  are  learning  more  every  day,  about 
these  questions  of  educational  diet,  are  devising  ever  better 
methods  of  cooking  and  serving  that  diet  in  the  schools;  but  in 
our  zeal  we  are  forgetting  that,  above  all  else,  the  child  must  be 
taught  to  feed  himself  and  must  be  fed  upon  material  of  such 
robust  quality  that  his  mental  teeth  will  be  compelled  to  masti¬ 
cate;  that  his  apperceptive  stomach  will  have  to  digest;  that  his 
whole  moral  system  will  be  obliged  to  keep  itself  steadily  and 
healthily  at  work. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  horrors  of  the  old  regime,  when 
the  rod,  not  a  mere  symbol,  was  an  ever-present  fact  of  educa¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  relates  to  teaching,  those  were  slave  days  and 
the  schoolmaster  was  a  slave-driver,  scantily  paid  to  whip  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  doing  of  hard  and  hateful  tasks.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  expatiate  upon  the  blessings  of  the  present  day, 
when  the  child,  all  unconscious  of  doing  anything  disagreeable, 
is  smilingly  led,  by  devious  and  often  extraordinary  ways,  to 
the  doing  of  tasks  which  really  must  be  done,  but  which  the 
child  must  on  no  account  know  that  he  is  doing,  lest  he  take 
offense  at  the  very  thought  of  having  done  them.  In  this 
change  from  driving  to  coaxing,  however,  is  there  not  danger 
of  creating  a  new  slave,  the  teacher,  and  a  new  slave-driver, 
the  pampered  child?  And  in  freeing  the  child  from  the  visible 
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ills  of  hard  and  disagreeable  tasks,  is  he  not  being  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  that  worst  enemy  of  mankind,  an  undisci¬ 
plined  will?  Moreover,  how  are  these  modern  slave-drivers, 
the  children,  when  they  in  turn  shall  become  teachers,  to  be 
brought  to  bend  their  backs  in  educational  slavery?  And 
how,  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  mold  the  lives  of  the 
next  generation,  are  they  to  do  this,  if  they  are  themselves  igno¬ 
rant  as  to  the  ruling  of  their  own  lives? 

It  is  the  tritest  of  sayings  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning;  but  too  many  of  the  modern  school  methods  ignore 
this  truism  or,  rather,  seem  to  believe  that  the  road  can  be  trav¬ 
eled  vicariously  by  the  teacher  who,  working  to  the  uttermost 
edge  of  her  nerves,  must  perform  prodigious  intellectual  jour¬ 
neys  in  order  to  spare  a  few  steps  of  wholesome  drudgery  to 
the  unwisely  cosseted  pupil. 

Observation  of  the  child  himself  ought  to  explode  the  notion 
that  drudgery  and  steady  application,  provided  they  be  wisely 
supervised,  are  bad  for  him.  Nobody  else  in  the  world  works 
harder  than  a  baby,  and  none  other  accomplishes  more  in  the 
same  period  of  time.  The  baby,  it  is  true,  has  the  several 
great  advantages  that  his  relatives  do  not  appreciate  how  hard 
he  is  laboring,  that  he  would  not  understand  them  even  were 
they  to  commiserate  him,  and  that  he  is  comi)elled  by  nature  to 
do  one  thing — or,  at  most,  a  very  few  things — at  a  time;  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  just  those  tasks,  without  any  distractions  from 
outside.  But,  under  these  admirable  educational  conditions, 
the  infant  tutors  himself  thoroly  and  excellently  up  to  that 
l)oint  where  his  elders  begin  to  interfere  and  to  force  upon  him 
their  systems,  wise  and  unwise,  of  formal  education. 

Unless  one  has  watched  a  baby  from  day  to  day,  he  would 
scarcely  believe  how  many  times  the  child  tries  to  co-ordinate 
his  muscles,  to  use  his  hands,  to  balance  himself,  before  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  any  sort  of  automatic  action.  It  is  astonishing  how 
frequently  he  repeats  each  word,  often  whispering  it  over  and 
over  to  himself,  before  he  acquires  that  small  vocabulary  which 
makes  all  later  learning  possible.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
much  power  of  observation  and  concentration  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  task  of  learning  to  control  his  body  and  to  use 
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its  senses.  Doubtless  these  processes  are  fun  to  the  child  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  sensations  and  the  stimulus  of  his  daily  gains; 
nevertheless,  in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  the  in¬ 
fant  achieves  marvels  in  self-education,  and  he  accomplishes 
these  wonders  by  concentration,  by  untiring  repetition,  by  com¬ 
plete  absorption  in  what  he  is  doing,  by  wonderful  exercise  of 
memory,  by  great  skill  in  observation,  and  by  an  almost  mature 
use  of  induction  and  deduction.  Now  all  these  powers  are 
essential  to  the  thoro  learning  of  anything;  yet  some  of  them, 
so  wisely  fostered  by  the  old  education,  are  shamefully  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  new.  Habit  thru  repetition,  for  example, 
strengthening  of  the  memory,  power  of  concentration,  fearless¬ 
ness  of  hard  and  disagreeable  work,  were  conspicuously  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  ancient  processes;  and  the  New  Education  will 
make  a  fatal  mistake  if,  in  its  zeal  to  develop  the  individuality 
of  the  child,  his  powers  of  observation,  of  induction,  of  deduc¬ 
tion,  it  overlooks  the  equally  important  educational  factors  of 
concentration,  of  memorizing,  of  habit,  of  doing  a  thing  simply 
for  the  sake  of  doing  it — if  it  overlooks,  in  short,  the  fact  that 
drudgery  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  moral  and  educational  forces. 

This  hard-working  baby,  however,  even  in  the  grimmest 
Puritan  days,  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  mother- 
love  and  helpfulness — at  the  worst  by  a  wintry  sunshine,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation  by  the  alchemy 
of  a  baby’s  smile.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Puritan  child 
could  be  made  conscious  of  original  sin  the  rod  began  its 
work,  and,  thereafter,  parent  and  pedagog  vied  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  whipping  sin  out  and  the  Latin  grammar  in.  The 
long,  hard  lesson  which,  since  those  days,  education  itself  has 
had  to  learn  is  that  sympathy,  encouragement,  interest  in  him 
as  an  individual  are  as  essential  to  the  child  and  youth  as  to  the 
baby;  and,  as  the  best  result  of  this  lesson,  there  has  been  sul>- 
stituted,  in  teaching,  the  power  of  helpfulness  for  the  force  of 
compulsion. 

But  in  banishing  from  the  schools  almost  every  suggestion 
of  hardship  and  compulsion,  there  is  serious  danger  of  over¬ 
looking  the  good  principles  which  lay  behind  the  bad  practice 
of  whipping.  It  is.  of  course,  very  wrong  to  chastise  a  child 
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for  breaking  petty  rules  of  our  unwise  devising;  but  it  is 
equally  wrong  not  to  give  the  conscience  of  that  child  such  a 
hard  and  thoro  discipline  that  it  shall  whip  him  soundly  every 
time  that  he  disobeys  wise  laws  which  he  is  capable  of  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  cruel  to  force  a  pupil  to  the  doing  of  monoto¬ 
nous  tasks  simply  for  the  sake  of  keeping  him  at  work;  but  it  is 
equally  cruel  never  to  teach  him  how  to  do  a  hard  task  and  to 
stick  to  that  task  against  his  strongest  inclinations.  One  is 
now  considered  to  be  frightfully  behind  the  times  if  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  teach  the  multiplication  table,  and  similar  things 
seemingly  fundamental  to  ordinary  knowledge;  but  is  it  quite 
right  to  spare  the  child  these  disagreeable  labors  now  if,  in 
doing  so,  there  is  laid  up  for  him  a  store  of  future  trouble  be¬ 
cause  of  his  ignorance  of  these  memorized  facts?  And  is  it 
quite  uneducational  to  believe  that  since  the  infant,  in  order  to 
educate  himself,  will  make  the  same  monotonous  movement  or 
repeat  the  same  tiresome  word  day  after  day,  seemingly  with¬ 
out  fatigue,  therefore  early  childhood,  even  up  to  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  year,  is  the  time  for  that  drudgery  in  memorizing  and 
in  systematizing  which,  sooner  or  later,  ought  to  be  gone  thru 
with?  And  while  none  would  dare  to  ask  a  modern  teacher 
to  drive  a  child  thru  the  Latin  grammar,  is  one  quite  justified 
in  telling  her  to  spare  him  every  sort  of  disagreeable  task? 
For  is  this  smoothing  of  all  pebbles  from  his  path  the  proper 
preliminary  training  for  a  life  that,  even  under  the  happiest 
circumstances,  bristles  with  disagreeable  duties? 

As  has  been  said,  the  business  of  education  is  to  make  sound 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  fiber;  and  human  fiber  of  any  kind 
is  built  up  only  by  continued  and  judicious  exercise.  There¬ 
fore  common  sense  would  seem  to  indicate  that  where  there  is 
any  physical  weakness  this  less  strong  part  of  the  body  should 
be  thoroly,  tho  of  course  carefully,  exercised  to  equal  strength 
with  the  rest;  that  where  there  is  mental  slowness  in  certain 
directions,  this  deficient  part  of  the  brain  should  be  brought, 
by  careful  use,  upon  a  par  with  the  rest;  that  where  there  is 
moral  flabbiness,  these  halting  portions  of  the  character  should 
be  strengthened,  in  the  only  way  they  can  be  trained,  by  wisely 
repeated  exercise. 
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So  far  as  relates  to  his  physical  nature,  the  play  instinct, 
where  conditions  are  right,  will  take  care  of  the  child,  develop¬ 
ing  and  exercising  his  muscles  just  as  they  may  need.  To 
reason,  however,  that  because  the  play  instinct,  w'hen  given 
proper  scope,  will  care  for  the  children’s  bodies,  therefore  a 
kindred  instinct  will  train  their  minds  and  morals  on  the  sole 
conditions  that  there  be  offered  for  their  minds  a  widely 
elective  curriculum  and  for  their  morals  a  sunny  atmosphere, 
is  to  use  a  wholly  false  analogy.  Yet,  in  the  desire  to  rear  the 
child  in  wholly  sympathetic  surroundings,  in  the  wish  to  spare 
him  even  a  suggestion  of  the  rod,  the  New  Education  is  in 
grave  danger  of  providing  too  much  atmosphere  and  too  little 
training;  of  taking  the  child  forward  along  lines  of  least  mental 
resistance,  and  of  expecting  that,  contrary  to  all  human  experi¬ 
ence,  well-disciplined  minds  will  result  without  effort  at  formal 
discipline;  that  a  moral  habit  will  be  established  without  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  having  been  afforded. 

Thanks  to  the  New  Education,  it  is  now  generally  appreci¬ 
ated  by  teachers  that  twice  as  much, — nay,  ten  times  as  much, 
— can  be  done  with  a  pupil  thru  sympathy  as  thru  compulsion; 
it  is  now  understood  that  interest  plays  an  incalculable  part  in 
education ;  that  a  child  learns  twice  as  quickly  and  twice  as  well 
if  he  be  led  to  what  he  likes  as  if  he  be  driven  to  what  he 
hates.  It  is  seldom,  now,  therefore,  that  a  child  is  made  to 
study  a  subject  simply  because  he  happens  to  dislike  it.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  uniform,  Procrustean  course  is  giving  way  to  the 
elastic  curriculum 'in  which  the  pupil  is  allowed  some  liberty 
of  intelligent  choice.  Moreover,  it  has  been  discovered  that  to 
exercise  the  mind,  without  also  using  the  muscles,  is  such  tor¬ 
ture  to  a  child  as  we  adults  can  neither  remember  nor  imagine. 
Therefore  the  rod  of  rigid  discipline  in  the  schoolroom  is  being 
abandoned,  and  manual  training,  as  well  as  ordered  play,  is 
giving  needed  scope  to  active  muscles  and  is  arousing,  at  the 
same  time,  many  a  dormant  mind.  All  this  makes  for  a  freer 
development  of  the  child  and  for  the  strengthening  of  faculties 
and  powers  that  the  old  education  crushed  or  atrophied.  But 
the  New  Education,  in  its  joy  at  these  discoveries,  in  its  zeal 
to  put  them  in  practice  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  runs,  as 
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is  the  nature  of  humanity,  to  the  opposite  extreme;  and  much 
that  was  good  in  the  rod,  much  that  was  salutary,  much  that  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  moral  strength  of  the  race  has  been 
cast  aside  too.  Therefore  many  a  youth  to-day,  expensively 
educated  in  an  extreme  of  newness,  has  no  strength  of  memory, 
no  vigor  of  mind,  no  power  of  concentration,  no  ability  to  do 
real  work.  He  may  have  skimmed  over  many  topics,  but  he 
knows  no  one  subject;  he  may  exhibit  a  pretty  facility  and 
grace  of  mind,  but  no  depth  or  power  of  thought;  he  may  pos¬ 
sess  a  certain  shielded  innocence,  but  no  deep-seated  morality. 
Such  a  youth  is  a  child  at  twenty,  at  an  age  when  to  be  a  child 
is  to  be  the  prey  of  every  evil  influence. 

Were  this  to  be  the  general  result  of  new  methods  in  educa¬ 
tion,  were  this  weakening  of  his  fiber  inseparable  from  the 
training  of  a  child  under  modern  conditions,  then  we  ought,  in 
the  cant  phrase  of  the  politician,  to  “  view  with  alarm  ”  this 
so-called  New  Education.  But  these  shortcomings,  serious 
tho  they  may  be,  are  only,  I  believe,  temporary;  incident  to  a 
time  of  transition  and  readjustment. 

Teaching  will  never  return  to  the  use  of  the  rod;  doubtless 
it  will  never  go  back  to  the  Latin  grammar  and  to  the  sort  of 
instruction  which  that  grammar  typifies;  but  in  one  form  or 
another  teachers  will,  as  they  grasp  the  problem,  devise  means 
to  secure  to  the  pupil  that  steady  discipline  and  that  wholesome 
drudgery  essential  to  the  development  of  sound  mental  and 
moral  fiber.  And,  meanwhile,  thru  the  ferment  and  often  the 
wild  license  of  this  New  Education  will  have  been  secured  to 
every  child  his  birthright  of  individual  development,  of  self- 
expression,  of  sympathetic  understanding  and  helpfulness  from 
others.  These  could  not  have  been  attained  without  a  reaction, 
often  an  excessive  reaction,  against  the  old  methods  of  compul¬ 
sion  symbolized  by  the  rod ;  but  the  final  result  will,  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain,  amply  justify  even  that  present  extravagance  of  laissez- 
faire  and  of  foolish  mollycoddling  which  brings  so  much 
modem  teaching  into  deserved  contempt. 

James  P.  Munroe 


Boston,  Mass. 


VII 

REVIEWS 

Notes  on  child-study — By  Edward  Lee  Thorndike,  Ph.  D.,  adjunct  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  (Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education.)  New  York  : 
Columbia  University  Press.  157  p.  $1.00. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  a  delightful  little  educational  treatise,  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  Latin,  verbs  of  teaching 
govern  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person  and  another  of  the 
thing,  as  Magistcr  Johannem  Latiiiam  docuit — the  master 
taught  John  Latin.  The  natural  inference  is,  and  a  very- 
logical  one,  that  the  master,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  teaching 
process  successfully,  must  know  at  least  two  things;  namely, 
John  and  Latin.  On  the  latter  subject,  and  in  fact  all  the  other 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum,  much  has  l^een  written  and 
well  written.  John,  however,  has  been  considerably  neglected, 
and  it  is  only  of  late  that  he  is  beginning  to  receive  anything 
like  the  attention  which  he  deserves.  It  is  to  the  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  John,  in  the  generic  sense,  that  Dr,  Thorndike  has 
devoted  himself  in  his  notes  on  child-study. 

The  book  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies.  It  makes  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  being  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  must 
not  be  judged  from  that  standpoint.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
valuable  resume  of  the  field  of  genetic  psychology,  readable  in 
the  extreme,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  help  to  the 
teacher,  if  only  the  suggested  lines  of  thought  are  followed  out. 
The  more  of  this  kind  of  work  which  the  author,  or  any  other 
author  of  equal  merit,  produces,  the  better  for  the  teacher  and 
for  the  child.  The  book  is  not,  however,  as  is  frankly  stated 
in  the  preface,  well-proportioned.  A  course  based  upon  it,  and 
following  it  in  its  sequence  of  topics  with  the  same  relative 
amount  of  time  to  each,  would  neither  be  quite  logical,  psycho¬ 
logical,  nor  well  balanced.  What  the  author  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  methods  and  aims  and  limitations  of  child-study  is 
sane  and  to  the  point.  Its  effects  should  he  not  only  to  bring 
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some  new  workers  into  the  field,  but  also  to  disabuse  some 
already  there  of  the  belief  that  they  are  doing  work  of  any  real 
scientific  value.  The  question  of  general  physical  conditions  is 
quite  fully,  tho  not  too  fully  treated,  and  tho  few  new  facts  are 
given,  with  the  author’s  usual  versatility  and  freshness  of  style, 
many  of  the  old  ones  are  put  in  such  shape  as  to  be  more  readily 
retained  and,  all  in  all,  the  chapter  presents  more  data  on  the 
subject  than  the  average  teacher  has  at  command. 

The  chapters  on  unlearned  and  learned  reactions  discuss 
briefly  the  subjects  of  reflex  and  voluntary  movements  and  fonn 
a  basis  for  a  further  study  of  motor  training,  which  appears 
later  in  the  work  under  another  head.  Sense-perception,  which 
is  next  considered,  receives  hardly  adequate  treatment,  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  so  limited  a  publication,  nor  does  api>er- 
ception  which  follows. 

The  chapter  on  the  active  side  of  child-life  is  the  longest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  of  any  in  the  book.  In  it 
the  author  divides  the  motor  activities  into  three  classes: 
first,  those  coming  from  an  inner  development  that  comes  as  a 
consequence  of  growth ;  second,  those  coming  from  learning  or 
experience  in  making  co-ordinations;  third,  those  coming  from 
a  general  change  in  intelligence  that  makes  the  pupil  under¬ 
stand  better  what  he  is  expected  to  do  and  try  harder  to  do  it. 
In  discussing  the  order  in  which  the  motor  centers  become 
functional,  the  validity  of  the  prevalent  theory  of  progress  from 
the  grosser  to  the  finer  centers  of  co-ordination  is  questioned, 
and  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  reasons  for 
leading  us  to  l)elieve  that  the  final  word  on  the  matter  has  not 
yet  been  said.  The  advice  to  the  teacher  not  to  accept  theory 
on  this  point,  but  to  teach  the  child  desirable  movements,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  by  direct  observation  that  they  are  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  health,  is  sound. 

In  his  chapter  on  imagery  the  author  administers  a  merited 
rebuke  to  the  mysticism  of  the  extreme  Froebelians,  who  find 
the  secrets  of  the  universe  in  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder,  and 
insist  that  the  child  is  capable  of  reaching  the  transcendental 
thru  the  simple  objects  of  everyday  life.  The  volume  is  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  short  chapter  on  practical  work  which,  tho  use¬ 
ful,  does  not  make  up  for  the  lack  of  similar  suggestions  thru- 
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out  the  text.  The  whole  would  be  worth  much  more  to  the 
teacher  if  such  were  included.  Fuller  references  too  would  en¬ 
hance  its  value;  not  a  general  bibliography  of  child-study,  for 
that  need  has  been  already  well  supplied,  but  references  to 
special  paragraphs  and  chapters  in  their  proper  relations.  On 
the  whole,  the  book  is  worth  more  for  what  it  promises  to  be, 
if  the  writer  adheres  to  his  intention,  stated  in  the  preface,  of 
issuing  a  new  edition  annually,  than  for  what  it  is.  It 
furnishes  a  most  admirable  basis  from  which  to  work,  and 
when  many  of  the  chapters  have  been  more  fully  amplified  and 
a  partial  re-arrangement  made  as  to  sequence,  we  shall  have  a 
volume  which  will  go  far  toward  supplying  the  lack  of  usable 
and  trustworthy  material  in  the  field  of  genetic  psychology. 

Edwin  G.  Dexter 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  III. 


A  text-boolc  of  commercial  g;eography — Hy  Cyrus  C.  Adams.  (Twentieth 
Century  Text-books.)  New  York:  p.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1901.  xvi-f-505  p. 
$1.30. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Mill  summarizes  his  scheme  of  the  aspects  and 
objects  of  geographical  science  thus :  “  We  may  consider  them 
as  forming  a  pyramid,  broad-based  on  the  smooth-hewn  blocks 
of  mathematics,  rising  thru  tiers  of  firmly  laid  stones  from  the 
quarries  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  less  sure  products  of 
biology  and  anthropology,  to  the  irregular  courses  of  political 
geography  and  the  rubble  heap  of  commercial  geography, 
which  caps,  if  it  does  not  crown,  the  edifice.” 

It  is  this  rubble  heap  of  commercial  geography  which  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  seeking  to  introduce  into  the  schools,  as 
something  demanded  by  the  supposed  practical  needs  of  Ameri¬ 
can  youth.  To  meet  this  demand  several  capable  men  have 
undertaken  to  sort  over  the  rubble  heap,  and  to  arrange  the 
material  in  some  kind  of  order,  if  only  according  to  the  size  of 
the  stones. 

“  Commercial  geography,”  according  to  Mr.  Adams.  ”  treats 
of  the  many  influences  which  promote  or  retard  the  production, 
transportation,  or  exchange  of  the  commodities,  natural  or 
manufactured,  which  man  consumes  or  utilizes.”  The  pos- 
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sibilities  of  production  depend  upon  certain  physical  conditions^ 
which  are  well  known  and  can  be  made  clear  to  any  intelligent 
person  in  a  few  pages.  Within  certain  very  wide  limits  set  by 
physical  conditions,  transportation  is  a  matter  of  human  skill, 
enterprise,  and  capital.  The  active  exchange  of  commodities 
is  controlled  by  the  wants  of  men,  which  vary  so  much  with 
their  stage  of  culture,  history,  habits,  education,  religion,  poli¬ 
tics  and  social  condition,  and  individual  tastes,  that  the  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  the  relative  uncertainty  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  sociological,  in  comparison  with  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences.  Commercial  geography,  therefore,  has 
few  points  of  contact  with  physical  geography,  and  its  subject- 
matter  is  necessarily  incapable,  at  least  for  the  present,  of  thoro 
organization.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  facts  thru  which  the 
threads  of  causal  connection  are  few,  uncertain,  and  difficult 
to  trace.  The  author  of  a  text-book  can  hardly  hope  to  do 
more  than  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  by  grouping  the  facts 
according  to  some  artificial  and  tentative  scheme,  which  seems 
most  available  for  the  memorization  of  useful  knowledge. 
This  Mr.  Adams  has  done  with  notable  success. 

Four  short  chapters  at  the  beginning,  occupying  only  twenty- 
six  pages,  are  given  to  the  natural  conditions  affecting  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  questionable  whether  either  more  or  less  of  this 
than  Mr.  Adams  gives  would  not  be  preferable.  It  might  1>e 
assumed  that  the  student  possesses  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  general  principles  of  physical  geography  to  begin  with. 
Such  elementary  facts  as  the  variation  of  temperature  with 
latitude  and  altitude  might  well  make  room  for  some  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  ecology  and  the  relation  of  plants  to  soil, 
water,  and  temperature.  No  student  could  learn  from  this 
book  why  maize  cannot  be  raised  in  England  or  Manitoba;  why 
wheat  is  unprofitable  in  the  Gulf  States;  or  why  rice  has  such  a 
patchy  distribution. 

Chapters  VII-XVII,  comprising  nearly  one-third  of  the 
book,  are  devoted  to  the  United  States.  The  commodities 
which  are  largely  produced,  manufactured,  or  consumed  in  the 
United  States  are  here  discussed  with  considerable  fullness, 
including  tea,  coffee,  silk,  India  rubber  and  quinine,  as 
well  as  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  iron,  and  petroleum.  These  chap- 
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ters  give  a  general  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  with 
especial  relation  to  the  United  States,  and  by  themselves  might 
serve  as  a  sufficient  course  of  study,  the  remainder  of  the  book 
being  used  for  reference  only.  The  remaining  space  seems  to 
be  judiciously  distributed  among  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  according  to  their  commercial  importance. 

Excellent  devices  are  used  for  clearing  the  pages  of  lumber, 
getting  rid  of  confusing  statistics,  and  emphasizing  impor¬ 
tant  facts.  The  first  sentence  of  each  topic  constitutes  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  the  subject  discussed  and  is  printed  in 
bold-faced  type.  Thus  the  reader  is  enabled  to  catch  the 
gist  of  the  topic  at  a  glance.  Fig^ires,  and  plenty  of  them, 
are  unavoidable  in  a  subject  whose  basis  is  statistical;  but 
<letails  are  given  in  tables  at  the  close  of  each  chapter.  The 
tables  are  broken  up  into  parts  which  contain  only  a  few 
columns  or  lines.  The  relative  rank  of  different  countries  is 
shown  by  simple  diagrams  consisting  of  lines  of  different 
lengths.  The  book  contains  about  150  maps,  some  full-  or 
<louble-page  and  colored.  Sixteen  full-page  half-tone  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  most  satisfactory' character  adorn  and  illuminate 
the  text.  In  the  treatment  of  details  the  author  seems  to  have 
hit  a  happy  medium  between  poverty  and  riches,  and  to  have 
u.sed  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  most  important 
material. 

More  careful  editing  would  have  removed  some  grammatical 
offenses,  such  as,  “  The  black  type  are  least  civilized  “  Three- 
fifths  of  the  world’s  crop  come  from  Brazil  “  The  Nether¬ 
lands  are  the  lowest  country  in  Europe.”  The  style  is  gener¬ 
ally  clear  and  vigorous,  and  the  book  presents  in  available  and 
attractive  form  the  present  state  of  the  world’s  production  and 
trade.  In  spite  of  all  this  it  is  mortally  dull  reading,  and  to  a 
teacher  the  proposition  to  take  a  class  thru  it.  as  a  text-book, 
would  be  appalling.  The  dullness  is  inherent  in  the  subject, 
and  arises  from  the  lack  of  logic  and  scientific  connection.  It 
appeals  but  feebly  either  to  the  rational  faculty  or  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  most  palates  would  miss  the  salt  of  the  one  and  the 
pleasant  flavor  of  the  other.  At  best  it  is  a  mass  of  statistics 
to  be  memorized  and  would  beget  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
student  either  a  habit  of  rote-learning,  reciting  and  forgetting, 
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a  facility  for  shrewd  gtiessing,  or  indifference  and  disgust. 
As  an  instrument  of  training  its  value  is  next  to  nothing,  and  it 
has  no  more  legitimate  place  in  the  high  school  than  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  commercial  law,  or  a  study  of  the  postal  routes  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  book  as  Mr.  Adams  has  written  ought 
to  stand  upon  the  desk  of  every  teacher  of  geography,  by  the 
side  of  the  almanac  and  the  gazetteer,  for  use  when  needed.  Yet 
commercial  geography  as  a  subject  of  the  general  school  cur¬ 
riculum  will  probably  have  its  day,  will  serve  to  extend  the  list 
of  electives,  and  to  fill  the  program  of  some  in  search  of  soft 
padding.  An  occasional  mind  in  which  the  power  of  memory 
is  developed,  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  imagination,  will 
find  in  it  the  joy  which  comes  from  a  sense  of  acquisition  and 
mastery.  The  candidate  preparing  for  the  civil  service  exami¬ 
nation,  which  we  may  hope  will  be,  in  the  near  future,  the  only 
open  door  to  a  consular  position,  will  find  Mr.  Adams’s  book 
invaluable,  and  special  students  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
commerce,  which  form  the  latest  departure  in  some  of  our  uni¬ 
versities,  will  use  it  as  the  most  convenient  compendium  of  the 
subject  in  English. 

Charles  R.  Dryer 

State  Normal  School, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


England’s  story.  A  History  for  grammar  and  high  schools — By  Eva 
March  Tappan,  Ph.  D.,  head  of  the  English  department,  English  High  School, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
The  Riverside  Press,  1901.  pp.  xx  -|-  370. 

The  traveler  in  Europe  is  struck  by  the  constant  display  of 
patriotism  which  is  manifested  by  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  their  rulers  and  their  governments.  It  is  not  a  super¬ 
ficial  display  of  feeling,  but  is  from  the  depths  of  their  hearts. 
The  reason  for  this  deep-seated  feeling  is  plainly  the  fact  that 
patriotism  is  never  allowed  to  die  out,  but  is  constantly  encour¬ 
aged,  and  it  is  not  too  forcible  to  say  that  it  is  constantly  de¬ 
manded.  The  encouragement  is  derived  from  the  annals  of 
past  history,  the  demand  is  from  the  active  leaders  who  are 
makers  of  history. 

Whatever  sustains  the  people  sustains  the  country.  A  per¬ 
son  of  respected  lineage  has  the  feeling  that  it  is  his  duty  not 
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to  weaken  the  chain  of  which  he  is  but  a  link,  by  unworthy 
conduct.  Just  so  a  nation  feels  itself  called  upon  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  its  line  of  progress.  It  is  thru  historical 
sources  that  we  derive  the  knowledge  which  sustains  both  man 
and  the  nation.  The  study  of  history  is  much  more  seriously 
and  systematically  undertaken  in  European  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  than  in  our  own,  and  national  history  occupies  first  place 
in  the  list.  In  Europe  the  historic  annals  extend  back  over 
long  ages,  while  with  us  the  period  is  short.  Where  we  count 
our  history  by  centuries  Europeans  count  by  millenniums, 
almost.  They  have  the  moral  backing  of  two  thousand  years, 
while  we  have  the  backing  of  only  two  hundred  years.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  feel  ourselves  patriotically  at 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  Europeans. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  more  sensible  way  of  view¬ 
ing  the  matter.  When  old  Europe  was  making  its  history  we 
had  just  as  much  a  share  in  it  as  the  present  generation  of 
Europ>eans.  In  fact  their  early  history  is  our  early  history. 
If  a  living  descendant  of  Governor  Bradford  in  the  tenth 
generation  lives  in  San  Francisco  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is 
he  any  less  a  descendant  than  one  of  the  same  generation  who 
lives  in  Plymouth  ?  So,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  England  is  our  history  just  as  much  as  it  is  of  the  most 
loyal  cockney  whose  whole  retinue  of  ancestors  have  been  for 
half  a  thousand  years  residents  of  London.  Is  the  modem 
Englishman  content  to  count  the  history  of  England  from  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror?  You  could  never  persuade  him  to 
forego  Alfred  the  Great.  But  both  of  these  men  belong  to  us 
as  much  as  they  do  to  the  Englishman. 

Our  history  begins,  then,  with  England’s  history,  and  if  our 
lines  began  to  diverge  somewhat  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  only  about  a  century  back 
that  a  complete  severance  was  effected. 

In  order  to  recover  our  rightful  tone  of  patriotic  pride  we 
must  exercise  our  full  claim  to  heirship  in  English  history,  and 
study  it  as  our  own  early  history. 

In  this  spirit  let  us  glance  at  the  merits  of  the  latest  state¬ 
ment  of  our  English  history  which  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  American  schoolbooks  on  this  subject. 
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The  book  is  systematically  arranged  in  the  following  order : 
•Chapters  on  “  The  Romans  in  Britain,”  and  “  The  Saxons 
and  the  Danes  ”  carry  the  history  up  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
From  this  time  on  the  historical  events  are  grouped  around  the 
reigns  of  the  sovereigns;  each  of  the  royal  houses  having  a 
separate  chapter  devoted  to  it. 

In  selecting  the  material  for  her  book  out  of  all  that  which 
was  available,  the  author  has  shown  a  judgment  which  was 
based  on  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  a  school  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  which  should  fulfill  certain  distinct  purposes  which  are 
demanded  by  our  modern  attitude  toward  history,  and  which 
have  not  been  taken  sufficiently  into  account  in  other  elemen¬ 
tary  treatises. 

The  text  is  not  a  bare  recital  of  the  grewsome  deeds  which 
were  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  times  of  which  the  book 
treats.  The  personal  narratives  of  the  reigning  monarchs  do 
indeed  contain  mention  of  those  vicissitudes  and  triumphs 
which  have  become  inseparably  connected  with  their  names, 
and  the  account  of  the  matrimonial  ventures  of  Henry  VIII. 
is  very  complete;  but  the  other  side  of  the  national  develop¬ 
ment,  that  of  the  English  government  and  English  character, 
has  been  mainly  held  up  to  the  reader.  This  last  the  author 
has  accomplished  in  a  most  skillful  manner.  She  has  so  inter¬ 
woven  the  narrative  of  the  contests  which  were  constantly 
waged  between  the  aggressive  people  and  the  reluctant 
monarchs  with  the  heroic  national  or  personal  achievements, 
that  the  charm  of  the  latter  is  made  to  cover  many  questions 
which,  if  treated  by  isolated  topics,  would  prove  dry  and  unin¬ 
teresting  to  the  youthful  mind. 

While  the  cruelty  and  wrongdoing  which  form  so  much  of 
the  usual  historical  matter  of  the  times  have  not  been  slighted, 
or  even  too  much  glossed  over,  yet  the  good  which  accompanied 
these  manifestations  is  held  uppermost.  The  general  flavor 
imparted  by  the  text  is,  on  the  whole,  such  as  will  cause  the 
pupil  reader  to  have  a  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
English  people.  This  is  the  true  feeling  which  historical  read¬ 
ing  should  arouse,  if  it  is  to  make  better  citizens  of  those  who 
pursue  its  study. 

The  author  has  adopted  a  style  in  writing  which  comes  the 
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nearest  to  being  an  ideal  manner  of  addressing  pupils  of  the 
late  grammar  or  early  high  school,  of  that  in  any  elementary 
history  that  we  happen  to  have  seen.  A  pleasing,  direct  narra¬ 
tive  tone  is  adopted,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  and  retain  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  who  use  the  book,  either  as  a  reader  or 
as  a  formal  text-book.  The  vocabulary  used  is  simple  and 
natural,  but  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  render  it  distinctively 
juvenile. 

The  text  is  subdivided  into  numbered  sections,  each  of  which 
has  the  subject-matter  indicated  at  the  beginning  in  prominent 
type.  The  frequent  use  of  the  cut-in  marginal  index  is 
adopted,  to  draw  attention  to  important  matter  given  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  text. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  being  particularly  rich  in  illus¬ 
trations  taken  as  far  as  possible  from  original  sources,  which 
picture  to  us  the  customs  and  life  of  the  English  people  before 
our  forefathers  had  “  left  home,”  so  to  speak.  If  these  pictures 
refer  mainly  to  martial  and  ecclesiastical  subjects,  it  is  because 
war  and  the  Church  entered  so  largely  into  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  people. 

Frank  Wai.do 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

These  notes  on  books  received  do  not  preclude  extended  critical  review  hereafter 
of  such  of  the  books  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  are  of  special  importance  to 
students  of  education.  Any  books  mentioned  in  the  list  will  be  sent  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


American  literature.  A  laboratory 
method — By  H.  L.  Mason,  Drexel 
Institute.  Philadelphia:  Published  by 
the  Author,  1901.  xxv4-i86p.  $1.50. 
Aphorisms  and  reflections;  conduct, 
culture,  and  religion — By  J.  L. 
Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  igoi.  292  p. 
$1.00. 

“  The  point  of  view  in  these  aphorisms 
and  reflections  is  that  of  religion  and 
culture,  the  general  idea  being  that  each 
one  fashions  and  bears  his  world  with 
him,  and  that  unless  he  himself  become 
wise,  strong,  and  loving,  no  change  in 
his  circumstances  can  make  him  rich  or 
free  or  happy.”  They  are  truly  delight¬ 
ful  and  stimulating  reading. 


Civics  for  New  York  State— By 
Charles  De  Forest  Hoxie,  member  of 
the  New  York  Bar.  New  York:  The 
American  Book  Co.,  1901.  368  p. 

$1.00. 

College  text-book  of  chemistry,  A — 
By  Ira  Remsen.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1901.  xx-l-689  p.  $2.00 

net. 

Deafness  and  cheerfulness — By  A. 
W.  Jackson.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  1901,  191  p. 

Don  Gil  de  las  Calzas  Verdes : 
Comedia  en  tres  actos  y  en  verso — 
Por  Fray  Gabriel  Tellez  (El  maestro 
tirso  de  Molina) — Edited,  with  an  in¬ 
troduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary,  by 
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Benjamin  Parsons  Bourland,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  igoi. 
xxvii+198  p.  75  cents  net. 

Elementary  experimental  chemistry. 
Inorganic.  Completely  illustrated  with 
full-page  engravings  of  all  the  appara¬ 
tus  and  chemicals  used  in  experiments. 
For  students  in  high  schools  and  junior 
classes  in  colleges,  and  private  learners 
— By  W.  F.  Watson.  New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1901.  xii-|-320 
p.  $1.25. 

Elementary  zoolog^y — By  Vernon  L. 
Kellogg.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  igoi.  xv-l-492  p.  $1.20  net. 

Errors  in  science  teaching — By  C. 
Stuart  Gager,  State  Normal  School, 
Albany  N.  Y.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C. 
W.  Bardeen,  1901.  73  p.  50  cents. 

Exercises  in  geography — By  C.  H. 
I.eete,  Ph.  D.  First  Series:  Elemen¬ 
tary  Exercises  in  General  Geography: 
Special  Ajiplication  to  North  and 
South  America.  New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.,  1889.  vi-F6o  p. 

French  revolution  and  religious  re¬ 
form  :  An  account  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation  and  its  influence  on  affairs 
in  France  from  1789  to  1804 — By  Wil¬ 
liam  Milligan  Sloane,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Based  on  the  Morse  Lectures 
for  1900  before  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons,  1901.  xxviii-F333  p. 
$2.00  net. 

General  biology.  Outlines  of  ;  An  in¬ 
troductory  laboratory  manual — By 
Charles  W.  Hargitt,  Ph.  D.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  : 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  1901.  164  p. 

Geography  and  mapping, New  method 
of.  'Containing,  the  elementary  notions 
of  cosmography,  with  revolving  maps — 
By  Albert  Denans  D’Artigues.  New 
York  :  Louis  Weiss  &  Co.,  1900. 

Graded  classics.  First  Reader — By 
M.  W.  llaliburton  and  F.  T.  Norvell. 
Richmond  :  B.  F.  Johnson  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  igoi.  143  P- 

History  of  S  American  fverse  (1610- 
1897) — By  James  L.  Onderdonk. 


Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
1901.  395  p.  $1.25  net. 

History  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great — C.  W.  C.  Oman.  Seventh 
edition,  revised.  With  maps,  plans,  and 
illustrations.  New  York  :  Longmans. 
Green  &  Co.,  igoi.  xiii-Fsbo  p. 

$1.50. 

History  of  Philosophy,  A :  With 
epecial  reference  to  the  formation  and 
development  of  its  problems  and  con¬ 
ceptions — By  Dr.  W.  Windelband. 
Authorized  translation  by  James  H. 
Tnfts,  Ph.  D.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  XV-F726 

p.  $4.00. 

It  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  deserved 
popularity  of  this  valuable  book  that  it 
has  already  passed  into  a  second  edition. 
This  edition  incorporates  all  changes 
made  by  the  author  in  the  second  Ger¬ 
man  edition,  and  includes  also  several 
pages  by  the  translator,  dealing  wholly 
with  representative  British  thinkers,  such 
as  Bentham,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Mill, 
Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Green. 

History  of  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  lines  of  modern  evo¬ 
lution — By  John  Beattie  Crozier. 
Vol.  III.  Political  ;  Educational  : 
Social  ;  Including  an  attempted  re¬ 
construction  of  the  politics  of  England, 
France,  and  America  for  the  twentieth 
Century.  New  York  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1901.  xlv-l-355  p. 

This  third  volume  of  Mr.  Crozier’s 
great  undertaking  appears  before  the 
second,  because,  as  he  here  explains,  he 
has  been  unable  to  carry  to  completeness 
the  minute  research  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  the  second  volume.  This 
third  volume  is  intensely  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  it  deals  with  present-day  problems. 
In  our  view  its  discussions  are  rather  sug¬ 
gestive  than  satisfactory,  and  its  con¬ 
clusions  quite  as  frequently  compel  dis¬ 
sent  as  assent.  For  example,  a  great 
many  of  the  author’s  observations  in  his 
chapters  dealing  with  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  show  that  he  has  depended  entirely, 
or  nearly  so,  for  his  information  upon 
the  most  pessimistic  and  least  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  American  sources. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  College  En-  welcome  announcement  is  made  that  the 
trance  Examin-  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the 
ation  Board  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  with  its  strik¬ 
ingly  successful  examinations  of  1901  to  rest  upon,  has  unani¬ 
mously  voted  to  tender  an  invitation  to  the  colleges  and  scien¬ 
tific  schools  of  New  England  to  enter  the  board  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  institutions  thru  whose  co-operation  it  was 
established  and  has  thus  far  been  carried  on.  We  hope  to  hear 
that  this  invitation  is  promptly  accepted  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  extended,  by  the  New  England  colleges  and 
scientific  schools  having  an  entering,  or  freshman,  class  of  at 
least  fifty  members.  In  that  case  the  words,  “  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,”  will  drop  from  the  title  of  what  will  be¬ 
come  simply  the  “  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,”* 
representing  the  colleges  of  the  entire  territory  north  and  east 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac  and  holding  annual  uniform 
examinations  in  June  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  various 
points  elsewhere,  for  candidates  for  admission  to  any  college  or 
scientific  school. 

This  step  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
facts  that  the  board  has  in  its  first  year  of  existence  surmounted 
all  of  the  supposed  theoretical  and  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  success,  and  that  the  New  England  colleges  and 
scientific  schools,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Bowdoin  and  of 
Har\^ard,  voted  to  recognize  the  results  of  its  examinations 
even  before  those  examinations  were  held.  President  Eliot 
having  been  one  of  the  earliest,  perhaps  the  earliest,  advocate 
of  the  principles  that  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
represents,  it  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  matter  of  time  before 
Harvard’s  co-operation  is  also  assured.  It  is  understood  that 
Bowdoin  will  await  Harvard’s  action  and  will  follow  its 
example. 

The  very  full  and  elaborate  report  upon  the  board’s  examina- 
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tions  of  1901,  which  may  be  had  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  and  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  for  Sei>- 
tember  last,  describes  minutely  each  step  in  the  board’s  opera¬ 
tions.  It  shows  by  whom  the  questions  were  prepared,  by 
whom  revised  and  reduced  to  a  common  standard,  and  by 
whom  the  answer-books  of  the  candidates  were  read  and  rated. 
It  shows  also  just  how  many  candidates  reached  the  several 
designated  grades  of  excellence  in  each  topic  in  which  they 
offered  themselves  for  examination.  In  short,  it  reveals  far 
more  fully  than  any  college  report  has  ever  revealed  the  whole 
process  leading  up  to  and  thru  the  examinations  for  admission. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  definitions  of  topics 
adopted  by  the  board  are  not  arbitrary,  but  they  are  the  work 
of  the  most  competent  and  the  most  representative  scholars  in 
the  United  States  acting  upon  the  authority  of  such  bodies  as 
the  American  Philological  Association,  the  American  Modem 
Language  Association,  the  American  Historical  Association, 
and  others  of  similar  standing.  It  may  be  that  these  defini¬ 
tions  in  their  present  form  are  not  final,  but  they  are  open  to 
modification,  if  such  be  needed,  by  co-operative  action  in  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Meanwhile,  their 
character  and  the  mode  of  their  formation  raise  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  in  their  favor  when  compared  with  the  separate  defi¬ 
nitions  of  any  given  college,  which  are  apt  to  be  the  result  of 
imitation,  idiosyncrasy,  and  accident,  in  about  equal  parts. 

It  is  the  facts  just  mentioned  that  have  aroused  such  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  board  among  the  principals  and 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.  They  hail  the  board  as  their 
emancipator  from  conditions  which  have  far  too  long  weighed 
down  American  education  and  limited  its  efficiency.  The 
creation  of  a  separate  board  in  New  England,  side  by  side  with 
a  successful  board  already  established,  is  unthinkable.  There¬ 
fore.  we  hope  and  confidently  expect  that  the  invitation  to  New 
England  institutions  to  join  the  present  board,  and  thus  to 
enlarge  its  scope  and  its  representative  basis,  will  be  heartily 
accepted.  If  accepted,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  the  annual 
election,  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  (if  that  body  is  willing),  of  five  members 
of  the  board  to  represent  the  secondary-school  teachers  of  New 
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England.  The  board  would  then  consist  of  one  representative 
of  each  participating  college  and  of  ten  secondary-school  repre¬ 
sentatives,  five  chosen  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  and  five 
chosen  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  in  which  examinations  w'ere  held 
in  1901,  in  1902  and  thereafter  examinations  will  be  offered  in 
botany,  drawing,  geography,  and  Spanish.  No  acceptable 
definition  in  zoology  having  yet  been  arrived  at,  that  subject 
cannot  be  included  in  the  list  for  at  least  one  more  year. 


It  is  not  generally  understood  that,  since 
PubficSions*'*'^**  *  Henry  Barnard’s  death,  his  American  journal 
of  education  and  other  volumes  are  once  more 
available.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  energy  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
assumed  the  risk  of  placing  these  publications  upon  the  market. 
Therefore,  libraries  and  individual  students  may,  if  they  wish 
it,  complete  their  sets  of  these  publications.  Of  the  thirty-one 
volumes  of  the  Journal,  twenty-seven  are  now  ready,  and  the 
remaining  four  volumes  are  under  way. 


Administration  of  We  know  of  few  things  of  which  the  teaching 
cati^aV°”  Asfoci-  profession  can  be  so  proud  as  the  administra- 
ation  tion,  in  recent  years,  of  the  National  Educa¬ 

tional  Association.  This  great  voluntary  association  has  be¬ 
come  a  powerful  force  in  shaping  and  in  voicing  the  educa¬ 
tional  opinion  of  the  country,  and  is  by  far  the  best-managed 
organization  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Until  1893 
its  business  administration  was  not  highly  organized,  but  since 
that  year  it  has  grown  rapidly  and  increased  in  efficiency  year 
by  year.  To  say  that  all  this  is  the  creation  of  the  permanent 
secretary,  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  is  to  state  the  simple  truth,  altho 
successive  presidents  and  treasurers  have  contributed  their 
share,  and  the  valued  services  of  Chairman  Lane  of  the  board 
of  trustees  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
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By  vote  of  the  trustees,  at  the  Detroit  meeting,  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  present  a  report  upon  the  operations  of  his 
office  to  date,  and  hereafter  to  submit  such  a  report  annually. 
This  report  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  volume 
of  proceedings  for  1901,  just  coming  from  the  press. 

Dr.  Shepard  begins  his  report  by  a  brief  statement  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  when  he  took  office  in  1893,  and  then 
traces  the  changes  and  growth  in  the  list  of  members.  In 
1895,  by  amendment  to  the  constitution  at  the  Denver  meeting, 
the  class  of  active  members  was  created  and  an  annual  salary 
of  $1500  was  allowed  the  secretary  as  compensation  for  a  part 
of  his  time,  with  provisions  for  the  employment  of  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  and  clerk  for  the  secretary’s  office.  A  salary  of  $750 
was  also  allowed  the  treasurer  as  compensation  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  for  clerical  assistance. 
The  conduct  of  the  registration  department  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  and  the  collection  of  membership  revenue  from 
the  various  railroad  companies  were  included  in  the  duties  of 
the  treasurer  until  the  time  of  Dr.  Shepard’s  election  as  per¬ 
manent  secretary  in  1898,  when  these  duties  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer’s  salary  was  dis¬ 
continued. 

The  record  of  over  50,000  annual  memberships  printed  in 
the  volumes  of  proceedings  extending  from  the  Madison  meet¬ 
ing  in  1884  to  the  Denver  meeting  in  1895  were,  in  the  year 
following  the  Denver  meeting,  analyzed  and  classified,  and 
every  person  whose  name  was  on  the  list  was  invited  to  join 
the  active  class  under  the  provisions  of  the  amended  constitu¬ 
tion.  For  two  years  following  the  Denver  meeting  no  enroll¬ 
ment  fee  was  charged.  At  the  Milwaukee  meeting  in  1897 
the  constitution  was  amended  by  requiring  an  enrollment  fee 
of  $2  in  addition  to  annual  dues,  making  the  first  payment  of 
an  active  member  $4.  It  has  been  the  policy  to  date  active 
membership  from  the  earliest  year  of  continuous  annual  mem¬ 
bership,  and  to  allow  lapses  in  annual  membership  to  be  re¬ 
covered  by  payment  of  the  omitted  dues.  The  following 
table  shows  the  growth  of  the  active  membership  from  1895 
to  date : 
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Table  Showing  Active  Membership  Enrollment  in  the  National 
Educational  Association  since  1895 


Year 

Place  of 
meeting 

Addi. 

Hons 

Loss 

by 

death 

Loss 

by 

with¬ 

drawal 

Total 

loss 

Net 

gain 

Total 

mem¬ 

bership 

1895-96 

Buffalo . 

1464 

1464 

1896-97 

Milwaukee  .... 

467 

18 

56 

74 

393 

1857 

1897-98' 

Washington  . . . 

290 

20 

175 

195 

95 

1952 

1898-99 

l.os  Angeles. . . 

399 

26 

121 

147 

252 

2204 

1899-1900 

Charleston . 

308 

32 

159 

191 

117 

2321 

1900-1901’ 

Detroit . 

585 

15 

71 

86 

499 

2820 

The  number  of  active  members  present  at  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  in  1899  was  530,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  active  mem- 
l)ership;  at  the  Charleston  meeting  in  1900,  546,  or  23.5  per 
cent,  of  the  active  membership;  at  the  Detroit  meeting  in  1901, 
J 173,  or  41.6  per  cent,  of  the  active  membership. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  the  active  membership  con¬ 
stituted  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  enrolled, 
both  active  and  associate;  at  the  Charleston  meeting  about  19 
per  cent.,  and  at  Detroit  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  seen  that  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  dues  of  active  members  not  in  attendance  at  the 
annual  convention  is  an  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
secretary’s  office. 

The  annual  withdrawals  from  membership,  shown  by  the 
above  table  to  be  considerable,  are  mainly  confined  to  the  less 
permanent  element  in  the  profession  and  to  those  who  were 
enrolled  before  an  enrollment  fee  was  charged.  It  rarely 
occurs  that  a  member  in  a  permanent  position,  or  in  high  pro¬ 
fessional  standing,  discontinues  his  membership.  For  this  rea- 
Sfin  the  active  membership  is  annually  growing  stronger  and 
more  representative,  as  well  as  larger. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  active  membership  is  the  num¬ 
ber  and  character  of  the  educational  institutions  which  have 
enrolled — nearly  all  within  the  past  three  years.  Most  of 
these  institutions  have  purchased  sets  of  the  published  pro- 

•  From  this  date  the  enrollment  fee  of  $2.00  was  required. 

*  The  record  for  this  year  is  to  September  25.  Some  changes  will  occur  liefore 
the  record  is  closed. 
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ceedings  and  reports  and  have  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  future  reports  as  they  are  published.  The  enrollment  of 
institutions  includes  the  following : 


Universities  and  colleges .  79 

Normal  schools .  43 

Public  libraries .  49 

Boards  of  education .  12 

Other  educational  institutions .  16 

Total  .  199 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  recently  the  following  libraries 
enrolled  as  active  members  and  purchased  various  back  volumes 
of  proceedings :  Cardiff  Free  Public  Libraries,  Cardiff,  Wales; 
Imperial  Library  of  Japan,  Tokio,  Japan;  Library  of  Congress 
of  Chile,  Santiago,  Chile. 

At  the  Saratoga  meeting  in  1892  a  new  movement  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Association  by  the  appointment  of  the  special 
Committee  of  Ten  to  investigate  and  report  on  courses  of  study 
for  secondary  schools.  This  report  was  made  in  1893,  the 
year  in  which  no  session  of  the  Association  was  held  because 
of  the  educational  conferences  at  the  Chicago  Exposition.  The 
report  was  published  and  distributed  extensively  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  but  unfortunately  it  was  never  included  in  any 
published  volume  of  proceedings. 

In  1893  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  School 
Studies  was  appointed.  The  report  was  made  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  in  1895  and  published  in  the  volume 
of  that  year. 

In  1895  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Council.  Their  report  was  made  to  the  Council 
in  1897  and  published  in  the  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  meeting.  The  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Re¬ 
quirements  was  apiK)inted  in  1895;  on  Normal  Schools  in 
1895;  and  on  The  Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public 
Schools  in  1898.  These  three  committees  reported  at  the  Los 
Angeles  meeting  in  1899,  and  the  reports  are  all  included  in 
the  Los  Angeles  volume. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  approximately  the  distri¬ 
bution  to  date  of  the  reprints  of  the  several  special  committee 
reports. 
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Gratuitous  distribu¬ 
tion  by 

1 

Sold  by 

Report  of 

a  ? 

OQ  a 

'o'  (tj 

Committee 

State  editions 

d 

S  ■»! 

5  § 

■~Ct) 

6 

S! 

to^ 

Total  distri¬ 
bution 

Stock  on  Mnd 

Committee  of  Ten . 

30,000 

unknown^ 

10,538 

40.538 

Committee  of  Fifteen . 

“  ! 

5.516 

5.516 

1 

Committee  on  Rural  Schools . 

1000 

60,000 

4500 

65,500 

500 

Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements . 

2500 

2500 

1500 

Committee  on  Normal  Schools.. . 

1200 

1200 

Committee  on  Public  Libraries  . . 

1000 

2100 

3.100 

500 

The  plates  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on 
Rural  Schools  have  been  loaned  without  charge  to  several 
State  superintendents  for  use  in  publishing  State  editions  for 
free  distribution  which  have  aggregated  60,000  copies.  In 
addition  to  the  above  tables  the  reports  have  received  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  volumes  of  proceedings  in  which  they  were  pub¬ 
lished;  parts  of  each  report  have  appeared  in  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  of  several  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction,  and  extensive  reprint 
editions  have  been  made  by  various  publishing  houses  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  reports  which  were  not  copyrighted. 

The  receipts  from  sales  of  volumes  of  proceedings  and  re¬ 
ports  from  the  secretary’s  office  since  1895,  as  well  as  the 
receipts  for  active  membership  dues  not  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting,  have  been  as  follows : 


Table  of  Cash  Receipts  at  the  Secretary’s  Ofefice  since  1895 


Vear 

Active  member¬ 
ship  dues  not 
paid  at  annu¬ 
al  meeting 

Sales  of  back 
volumes 

Sales  of  Com¬ 
mittee  Reports, 
etc. 

Total 

1895-96 

$  1,262  35 

$  193.90 

$  1,456.25 

1896-97 

1,066.25 

37.25 

1.103.50 

1897-98 

1,604.23 

1.375.63 

$  453.76 

3,433.62 

1898-99 

2,398.07 

406.70 

119.89 

2,924.66 

1899-1900 

3,436.26 

1,141.50 

677.35 

5.255.11 

I9OO-I9OI 

3.757.85 

852.65 

478.69 

5,089.19  • 

Totals . 

$13.52501 

$4,007.63 

$1,729.69 

$19,262.33 
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Revenue  from  these  sources  was  practically  unknown  before 
1895  and  the  organization  of  the  active  membership,  which 
furnishes  annually  a  large  paying  constituency  of  those  who  do 
not  attend  the  annual  meeting,  and  who  under  the  former  ar¬ 
rangements  paid  no  dues. 

The  annual  volume  of  proceedings  embodies  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  Association  from  year  to  year  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  its  most  important  concern.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
successive  publication  committees  to  confine  it  to  a  single 
volume  of  1000  pages.  This  limit  has  in  recent  years  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  order  to  include  the  reports  of  special  committees, 
and  to  provide  for  the  eight  new  departments  which  have  been 
added  since  1892. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  in  editing  the  volume  to  exclude 
useless  material,  to  secure  the  abridgment  of  pai>ers  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  excessive  length,  and  to  limit  the  matter  as  far  as 
consistent  with  a  fair  representation  of  the  valuable  papers  and 
discussions  presented  in  the  general  sessions  and  the  eighteen 
departments  now  organized.  The  largest  volume  yet  issued 
is  the  Los  Angeles  volume  of  1258  pages,  which  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  matter,  three  special  committee  reports 
covering  277  pages.  Excluding  these  special  reports  the  Los 
Angeles  volume  contains  981  pages,  while  the  St.  Paul  volume 
in  1890,  with  eight  departments  less  to  provide  for,  contains 
929  pages.  The  Charleston  volume  in  1900  numbers  809 
pages,  being  the  smallest  volume  since  the  Nashville  meeting 
in  1889. 

The  most  effective  measure  in  restricting  the  size  of  the 
volume  has  been  the  editing  of  the  programs  in  advance  of  the 
annual  convention  and  securing  desirable  limitations  as  to 
number  and  length  of  the  individual  papers.  The  rules  and 
recommendations  adopted  for  this  purpose  are  contained  in  the 
program-circular  issued  annually. 

The  cost  of  printing  the  volume  of  proceedings  has  l)een 
steadily  decreased,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  increase  in 
size  and  the  use  to  a  larger  extent  of  smaller  type  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  increased  cost  of  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
recent  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  printed  tends  to  de¬ 
crease  the  cost  per  volume. 
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Table  Showing  Cost  op  Publication  of  Volume  of  Proceedings 
SINCE  l8q2 


Year 

Number  of 
copies  printed 

Number  of 
pages 

Total  cost 

Cost  per  copy 

1893 

2725 

~ 

1007 

$4.'6i6.75' 

$1.69 

1894 

3OCX) 

1074’ 

3,920.00 

1-31, 

1895 

6300 

1102^ 

4.947-44 

93 

1896 

5500 

1088 

4.120.74 

•  75 

1897 

5200 

I132I 

4,079-63 

.78 

1898 

5500 

1139 

4,268.41 

-7« 

1899 

7500 

1258* 

5.514-98 

•  74 

1900 

4000 

8og 

3,036.15* 

•76 

A  recent  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  receipts  and  exi>endi- 
tures  shows  that  the  Denver  meeting  in  1895  introduced  a  new 
era  in  the  financial  history  of  the  Association,  and  that  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  additions  to  the  permanent  fund,  for  the  five  years 
from  1895  to  1899  inclusive,  were  almost  identical  with  the 
eleven  years  front  1884  to  1894  inclusive,  as  follows: 


Comparative  Summary  of  Financial  Statistics  Compiled  from  the 
Treasurer’s  Reports 


For  It  years, 
i884^i8g4  inclusive 

Total  number  of  members . 

Average  annual  membership . 


For  j  years, 
i88j-i8gg  inclusive 
45,66q  51,669 

4.152  10,334 


Total  receipts .  $119,132.87 

Average  annual  receipts .  10,830.26 


$131,537  49 
26,307.49 


Total  expenses . $  74,524.27 

Average  annual  expenses .  6,756.75 

Relation  of  expenses  to  receipts .  62.4^ 


$  84,783.01 
16,956.60 

64.4^ 


Total  additions  to  permanent  fund..  $  45,000.00 
Annual  addition  to  permanent  fund. .  4,090.91 


$  43,000.00 
8,600.00 


'  Proceedings  of  International  Congresses  of  Education ;  cost  of  plates  for 
volume  included. 

’  Includes  Proceedings  of  Department  of  Superintendence  for  years  1893  and 
1894. 

*  Includes  Report  of  Committee  of  Fifteen,  no  pages. 

*  Includes  Report  of  Committee  of  Twelve,  198  pages. 

*  Includes  Reports  of  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  Committee 
on  Normal  Schools,  and  Committee  on  Public  Libraries,  277  pages. 

*  Owing  to  the  advance  in  cost  of  paper  and  labor,  the  contract  price  was 
a<lv.inced  twelve  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  four  previous  years. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  latter  five  years  cer¬ 
tain  stated  salaries  have  been  paid;  the  expenses  of  State 
managers  and  department  officers  have  been  more  liberally  pro¬ 
vided  for;  several  committees  of  investigation  have  received 
appropriations  for  expenses,  their  reports  have  been  published 
and  distributed,  and  in  many  ways  the  work  of  the  Association 
has  been  enlarged  and  its  total  annual  expenses  increased,  tho 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  expenses  to  receipts  has  in¬ 
creased  only  two  per  cent. 

These  statemaits,  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Dr.  Shepard’s 
report,  tell  their  own  story.  They  show  a  strong,  growing, 
progressive  organization,  ably  managed,  and  full  of  promise 
for  the  future  of  education  in  the  United  States. 


On  December  7  the  executive  committee  of 
Notes  and  News  trustees  of  the  Washington  Memorial  In¬ 
stitution  will  meet  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
organize  the  details  of  their  work.  Some  subscriptions  to  the 
fund  of  the  Institution  have  already  been  made,  and  rapid  f 
progress  in  its  development  is  confidently  expected. 


Chicago  will  be  an  educational  center  in  earnest  during  the 
last  week  of  February,  1902,  when  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Universities,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Education  will  all  In?  in  session  there. 


The  election  of  Seth  Low  as  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  public  education  to  be 
effected  by  the  new  charter,  ought  to  ensure  an  epoch-making 
period  of  progress  in  the  great  metropolitan  city. 
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